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Vanda Roberts is the world's 
only woman industrial photographic illustrator; 
her work appears as regularly 
in the consumer magazines 


as it does in the trade books. 


Well-bred, gracious, articulate, diplomatic, ‘take-charge’ and dedicated, Vanda’'s skills 
are those of the mature, proven professional. 


Vanda’'s activities are global...she is available for photographic assignments...anywhere... 
at congruous applications (median domestic rate—$750 per day). 
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PEOPLE IN PRINT 
Guest Art Director: 
Ralph Eckerstrom, 
Design Director, 


Container Corporation of America 


Mr. Eckerstrom was formerly an asso- 
ciate professor at the University of 
Illinois, and art director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. He has also 
served as a consultant art director to 
publishers and advertising agencies. 
Since March, 1957, he has been direc- 
tor of design at CCA, 

Many honors from the design field 
have been awarded Mr. Eckerstrom. 
He has authored many articles on de- 
sign and has lectured extensively in 
cities throughout the United States. 
In the summer of 1953 he conducted 
a seminar on design for the Graphic 
Institute of Stockholm, Sweden. 

His work has been exhibited by the 
Art Directors Clubs of New York and 
Chicago, the Society of Typographic 
Arts, the Library of Congress, and the 
AIGA’s Printing for Commerce, Fifty 
Books of the Year, and Fifty Adver- 
tisements of the Year. 

Mr. Eckerstrom is a fellow of the De- 
sign Directors of Industry. 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues 
to the volume. This is Vol. XIV, No. 1, 
January-February, 1960, issue. Publication 
and editorial office, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone: MUrrayhill 
7-6150. Subscription rate, $9 per year; 
foreign postage $3 additional. Copyright 
1959, by Kaye-Cadel Publishing Corp. All 
rights reserved. Second Class Postage paid 
at Washington, D.C., and additional offices. 
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SH&L Kxpanded-redesiqn( 
afamiliar face. A more flex- 
ible versionof S&H, long 
a favorite of people who 
work with fine design. 
You can specify SHEL for 
awide range of uses fromsmall 

space campaigns to large corporate image projects. We 
offera Bold Face(for impact), Oblique(new ways of vieu- 
ing old problems),and Casual(nostraining for mere effect). 
For a full showing, call Herb Lubalin at PLaza 1-1250, or 

write him c/o SH&L, 130 E. 59th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

















EDITORIAL 


PRINT declared, in its first issue in 1940, its intention 
to demonstrate the far-reaching importance of the 
graphic arts which they defined as all the means by 
which ideas are reproduced in visual form. Excluded 
were the fine arts, photographic prints and television. 
In their first editorial, the editors decried “the dis- 
sociation of the field, the uncoordinated energies, the 
inarticulate voice. The power of the graphic arts are 
needed to build a better world,” they declared. 

In the 20 years of PRINT’s existence many accom- 
plishments and changes have come about. 

Articulate indeed we have become, and the men and 
women who have raised their voices and given us the 
privilege of their talents are among the most respected 
in the world of creative effort: Philip Hofer, Moholy- 
Nagy, Frederick W. Goudy, John Taylor Arms, and 
more recently by such as Will Burtin, Saul Bass, Walk- 
er Evans, Herbert Bayer, Egbert Jacobson, etc. 

We have grown to see the field develop the broadest 
use of visual communication utilized by educators 
and educational industrialists, 
ments, and collectors of works of art as well. 


institutions, govern- 

The energies of our professional people have been 
recognized and supported by such organizations as 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, Society of Typo- 
graphical Arts, The Art Directors Club, Package De- 
signers Council, Type Directors Club, ete. 

Today, mindful of the indivisible unity of all the 
arts, PRINT recognizes the relationship and indeed in- 
terdependence of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
photography, the film, television, the cartoon—all vis- 
ual expressions of our three-dimensional world. Bar- 
riers of intellect, snobbery, and use are being elimi- 


nated. This is being accomplished by evolutionary 
means, more slowly paced than the revolutionary 
methods and manifestations in our surroundings. 

PRINT mourns the demise of Flair, Portfolio, Verve, 
P.M., and A.D. We who have shared their hopes sa- 
lute their past efforts and hope we have pursued their 
purpose and tradition. PRINT looks forward to the next 
20 years, to expanding its horizons and fulfilling the 
needs of our time. These needs must not be confused 
with the quotidian insistence on commercialization, 
on the initiative of design mainly for purposes of sales 
and profits. Artists and designers should be trained 
more and more with philosophical concepts and tech- 
nological ideas as well as with the skills and techniques 
of their craft. 

In this anniversary issue, the editors have asked 
Albert Christ-Janer of Pratt Institute 
to look back into the past and review 
years. It is most fitting that he, at the 
our most forward-looking institutions, 


as an educator 
the last twenty 
helm of one of 
should do this. 
Himself a painter and writer, and for many years an 
educator, he brings something of the visionary to his 
work and thus acknowledges the past in the future. 
Bruce Mackenzie, editor of the 7BM Journal of Re- 
search and Development, helps to extend the present 
into the future in his section on the next twenty years. 
Again it is fitting that he should do this. It is no 
longer extraordinary that magazines on design should 
include in their pages material on architecture, on 
economics, on scientific and technical views. It is also 
not extraordinary that the world of science should 
recognize and use the work of designers. We all work 
with the vocabulary and grammar of our times. 


THE EDITORS 
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This is a cap font of 

48-point Craw Clarendon Book — 
drawn by Freeman Craw. 

For the 85 characters, $8.70 
That’s 10¢ a character. 


Just goes to show that the 


world’s greatest type designers 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS are working for you 


Elizabeth, New Jersey —very inexpensively— 


TYPE 
DIVISION 


when you use ATF types. 


Send for showings. 
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EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 
EDITORIAL CONSULTANT: Mildred Constantine, 


\ssociate Curator of Graphic Design, Museum of Modern 
Art ; 


SECTION 1: THE PAST 20 YEARS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Guest Editor: Albert Christ-Janer, Dean, Art School, Pratt 
Institute 

MILDRED CONSTANTINE 

Miss Constantine was educated at New York University (in 
cluding the Fine Arts Graduate Center) and University o 
Mexico. Her background is wide, varied and formidable 
including positions with the College Art Association, Na 
tional Art Society and Library of Congress. She joined the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1949; in 1952 she was appointed 
to her present post. She has directed many MOMA exhi 
bitions, the most recent being the Packaging Show. 

ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 


Mr. Christ-Janer began as an instructor of art at Stephens 
College in 1934. Three years later he was head of the de- 
partment. He has been associated with many schools and 
colleges, including Northwestern University, Michigan 
State, Chicago University, etc. He took his present position 
in 1958. 

SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 


Mrs. Moholy-Nagy worked with her husband, Laszlo, on all 
his books, lectures and teaching program for the Institute 
of Design. After his death in 1946, she became a teacher 
of architectural history: at Bradley University, University of 
California, and for the last eight years in the School of 
Architecture at Pratt Institute. 


ELSA KULA 


Miss Kula, after graduating from Pratt Institute, was a 
student at the ID for three years. In 1946 she became an 
instructor of visual design at the Institute, teaching inter- 
mittently there until 1952. She then devoted her full time 
to free-lancing until 1957 when she joined Southern I]linois 
University to teach visual design. 

LEO KATZ 


Mr. Katz was born in Czechoslovakia, came to this country 
in 1921 after years of schooling, study and travel, research- 
ing and painting. His course on “Living American Art” 





at the Metropolitan Museum (1926-32) was the first Uni- 
versity course on the subject. He has lectured and taught 
at many schools and museums. He was director of Atelier 
17 in both 1946 and 1954. 

CHARLES COINER 

X native of California, Mr. Coiner attended the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts and studied art sources and influ- 
ences in Europe. He joined N. W. Ayyer in 1924, became 
art director in 1929 and head of the department in 1936. 
During World War II he created all the civilian defense 
designs, and many government posters. 

MAURICIO LASANSKY 

Mr. Lasansky was born in Buenos Aires, educated and 
taught there until 1943, when he received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship to come to America. In 1944, he became pro- 
fessor and head of printmaking, State University of Iowa. 
He has received well over 60 awards for his prints, has hung 
in dozens of exhibitions, including 58 one-man shows. 
JOYCE MORROW 

Mrs. Morrow brought to aica, in 1953, a wide background 
in publications and public relations experience. She had 
worked previously at the Columbia University Press, H. 
Wolff Book Manufacturing Co., Henry Holt Co., and Lewis 
& Gilman, Inc. She was also copy chief for Life for two 
years. She is now executive director of the AIGA. 

WILL BURTIN 

Mr. Burtin was born in Germany, trained as a typographer 
and printer. He opened his own studio for visual research 
and design in 1949, after being art director for Fortune for 
four years. Clients since he opened his studio include The 
Upjohn Company, Mead Paper, 18M, Smithsonian Institute, 
usia, etc. Last September he was appointed Chairman, 
Visual Communications Department in the Art School, 
Pratt Institute. 
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Pictures become people when they’re printed on 
International Paper’s Ticonderoga Offset 


(Why use a more expensive paper when you can get results like this?) rurn pace = 
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What you should know about TICONDEROGA OFFSET 


—a leading member of International Paper’s first family of fine papers. 


ICONDEROGA OFFSET brings life to 
multicolor and monotone offset print- 
ing. Just examine this insert. It demon- 
strates itself. Bright, brilliant four-color 
reproduction on one side. Realistic black 
and white on the other. 
Ticonderoga Offset’s smooth, level sur- 
face takes ink perfectly, gives quality re- 
production without glare. Its controlled 





porosity keeps colors on the surface. Pic- 
tures snap and sparkle. 

This flexible offset printing paper gives 
dependable press performance. Handles 
easily. Requires no pampering. You save 
time and money —and get outstanding re- 
sults as well. 

Ticonderoga Offset is ideal for bro- 
chures, travel folders, book jackets, pro- 


grams, menus, catalogs, inserts—any job 
that must combine quality with economy. 

Ticonderoga Offset is now available in 
ten standard sizes and five weights. Seven 
fancy finishes, made to your order. 

Ask your paper merchant for informa- 
tion about Ticonderoga Offset and the 
other printing grades in International 
Paper's first family of fine papers. 


: L PAPER New York 17, N. Y. 











EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


SECTION Il: THE FUTURE IN GRAPHIC ARTS 


Guest Editor: Bruce MacKensie, Editor, IBM Journal of 
Research and Development 


BRUCE MACKENSIE 


Mr. MacKensie’s background: is varied, yet all directed to 
his present position. He was a radiological engineer in the 
Armed Forces, interpreter supervisor for the American 
NATO Technical Liaison Group in Paris, French instructor 
at West Point; he has authored many articles on computors, 
automation, etc. He started the 18M Journal of Research. 
CHARLES EAMES 


Born in Missouri, Mr. Eames has through the years been a 
designer and consultant (he is presently one of the con- 
sultants to IBM). His talents have been given to a wide 
range of activities, including architecture, stage design, ex- 
hibition design, graphics, product design and photography. 
He has also written, produced and directed several motion 
pictures. 


RUDOLF MODLEY 


Mr. Modley worked with Neurath in Vienna. In 1930 he 
joined the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry. Later 
he established the Pictograph Corporation in New York. 
In addition to being a consultant to the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education, he is also consultant to Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

DOMENICO MORTELLITO 

Mr. Mortellito graduated from Pratt Institute in 1926, then 
joined Mack, Jenny and Tyler as a designer, architectural 
drafting and muralist. In 1938 he opened his own studio, 


concentrating on public building decorations, exhibits, dec- 
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orative panels, etc. He joined Du Pont in 1945 under pri- 
cate contract as artist designer. In 1953 he established the 
Design Section. Late last year he became design advisor 
to Du Pont. 

HERBERT BAYER 

Born in Austria, Mr. Bayer is recognized as a top designer, 
painter, photographer and typographer. He was a Bauhaus 
Master in the Dessau Bauhaus, teaching typography, adver- 
tising and layout. He was for many years consultant to the 
John Wanamaker department stores and J. Walter Thomp- 
son Agency. He is design consultant for the Aspen Devel- 
opment Company and since 1956 has been chairman, de- 
partment of design, Container Corporation of America. 
FREEMAN CRAW 

Mr. Craw was a designer at American Colortype until he 
joined Tri-Arts Press in 1943 as art director. In 1958 he 
was named vice president. His type and process lettering 
designs include Craw Clarendon, Clarendon Book, Craw 
Modern, Modern Bold, Chancery Cursive, Chancery Italic, 
Classic. 

JAMES R. SHIPLEY 

Mr. Shipley joined the Illinois University faculty in 1939, 
becoming head of the Art Department in 1956. He was 
active during that period as a consulting designer. He is 
education secretary of the American Society of Industrial 
Designers, president of the Industrial Design Education 
Association. 

PAUL RAND 


A native of Brooklyn; Mr. Rand studied at several schools, 
including Pratt Institute and Parsons School of Design. 
He apprenticed with the George Switzer Studio in 1932-34, 
was later art director for Esquire and Apparell Arts from 
1936-41. He has taught classes in design at Cooper Union 
and Pratt and has been teaching for several years at Yale. 
Like Mr. Eames, Mr. Rand is also a consultant to IBM. 
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e 20 YEARS IN PRINT 





For 20 years PRINT has served as a 
witness to the stature, to the impor- 
tance of the graphic arts as it 
intermingles with and_ influences 
our way of life. At first its scope 
Was narrower: devoted to printing 
and closely allied arts. But shortly 
it began to widen its coverage to 
layout and design (primarily of 
books and publications at first) and 
then to the entire field. Today its 
editorial program remains essen- 
tially unaltered . . . providing con- 
cepts, inspiration and new ideas for 
graphic design. 

Presented here are excerpts from 
many of the articles appearing in 
PRINT over those 20 years. The 
articles are representative of the 
depth, the flavor, the changes and 
trends that have occurred in the 
arts as a whole. 


VOLUME 1:2(September, 1940) 

A year before the fateful Pearl Har- 
bor attack, PRINT was doing its 
part in the impending international 
battle. A word to designers went out 
in form of an article: “Propaganda 
and the Graphic Arts” by Frederick 
G. Rudge. 


.... Lhe vast armament program 
under way reflects our demand for 
adequate defense against the might 
of totalitarian powers. But defense 
begins not with battleships and 
tanks and airplanes but within the 
minds of the people. No army, how- 


ever strong, no government, how- 
ever determined, can withstand its 
opponents without the understand- 
ing and active cooperation of a 
great majority of the men and 
women it fights for or represents. 
... A united people are those who 
are working towards a definite ob- 
jective, according to an acceptable 
plan. This basic willingness en- 
ables them to readjust their values, 
organize their abilities, assemble 
their resources and eliminate con- 
flicting or opposing forces. The 
greatest single device that makes 
this possible is propaganda — 
whether in Germany, England or 


America. .. .! 


On the other hand, during the 
recent post-war years, attention has 
been closely focused on what led us 
into the First World War, and what 
affected our conduct of it. The 
record clearly indicates that both 
the American public and many of 
its leaders were misled by those who 
were able to mold opinion. Exposes 
and analyses without number set 
out to prove the point, and to tell 
us to beware in the future of simi- 
lar subversive activities. 

This has had a definitely bene- 
ficial effect at a time when it is 
greatly needed. Never before has 
public opinion been submitted to 
such scientific “‘selling’” from so 
many different sources. Never be- 
fore have such methods of reaching 
the public been available. Lastly, 
never before has the result of a 
change in opinion been able to 
make itself felt throughout the 
world so quickly. It is obviously 
vital, therefore, to be able to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘good’’ from ‘‘bad,”’ 
through understanding and analy- 
sis. In other words, know how to 
evaluate; and, as the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc. puts it, 
“Don’t be fooled... .” 

Undoubtedly, some agency simi- 
lar to that of the Committee on 
Public Information under George 
Creel during the last war will be 
set up. It will act as a clearing 
house for every type of opinion- 
forming material that other govern- 
ment bureaus wish to disseminate, 
plus creating whatever other mate- 
rial may be required. 

This agency will utilize all media 


—newspapers, magazines, radio, 
speakers’ bureaus, club groups and 
the Graphic Arts—with which this 
article is primarily concerned. Each 
of these media will be fitted into a 
general program on a basis of “mar- 
ket” and “budget” study, not dis- 
similar to that of selling tea or beer 
or golf during normal peacetime 
merchandising activities. .. . 

The part played by printing in a 
national emergency falls into exact- 
ly the same categories as it does in 
the normal merchandising picture. 
It records, it educates, it clarifies. 
Printing will be used to reach mil- 
lions of people through billboards, 
posters, stickers and direct mail lit- 
erature in tremendous quantity. . . . 

The illustrations throughout this 
article show representative examples 
(in each of the five major categor- 
ies) used in the World War and in 
the present crisis by various coun- 
tries. A study of these items will 
indicate the tremendous scope and 
responsibilities of printed propa- 
ganda for a united effort. . . 





AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
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VOLUME 1:4 (March, 1941) 

Paul A. Bennett asked a question 
(which could still be asked !) by way 
of an article: “Why Not Good- 
Looking Checks?” 


.... It’s a fair question, and the 
answer has already been hinted. 
Why, for that matter, special and 
related business cards for salesmen? 
Why the _ typographic-and-design 
unity in letterheads, noteheads, bill- 
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heads, statements, package labels? 
It can’t be that businessmen believe 
that only minor clerks and account- 
ing people see the checks they issue, 
lor that can easily be disproved. 

Perhaps the prevalence of ordi- 
nary-looking bank checks may more 
accurately be accounted for by the 
fact that businessmen accept them 
without scrutiny and evaluation. 
Banks do supply them free, and im- 
printed—it is more or less the cus- 
tom—and not too many executives 
think on through from that point. 
But some do... and more will, I 
believe. Most of the mediocrity of 
checks, one authority believes, is 
due to the fact that the firms who 
specialize in their production do 
not know, and cannot recognize, 
decent printing design. He terms it 
“mass production of form-printing 
with space left for imprint. Not 
much better, and no worse, than 
production-printing in other fields, 
which, essentially, means printing 
without much contemporary style.” 
In short, the very source is hardly 
a method by which an attractive, 
competently-designed check may be 
secured. ... 
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Early American checks have con- 
siderable typographic charm and 
flavor when contrasted with the 
average contemporary product. To 
some they may seem to be anti- 
quarian period pieces, yet their 
typography is simple, and the occa- 
sional use of sound type ornament 
is quite pleasant. Not a great many 
eighteenth-century examples have 
survived, unfortunately, excepting 
those preserved for the historical or 
association value in their signatures. 

In early nineteenth-century 
checks jobbing types are introduced 
for display lines, often in rather 
incongruous fashion. Even these, 
however, have a less cluttered ap- 
pearance than the later litho- 
graphed variety, which give evi- 
dence of the “improved” styling of 
the bank note engraver. . 

A number of farsighted and dis- 
tinguished printers have planned 
and produced good-looking checks 
for themselves. Some have enjoyed 
as a pleasurable and direct result, 
commissions to produce equally at- 
tractive checks for customers — 
which is sampling with a string to 
Beaat 


VOLUME 11:1 (May-June, 1941) 
Irving Geis wrestled with a per- 
plexing graphic problem which faces 
a new resolve periodically (see 
Rudolf Modley’s article in this 
issue). The problem is that of sym- 
belogy. Here are some excerpts 
from Mr. Geis’ ‘Communication: 
By Words or By Pictures?” 


I can “get in touch” with you 
only by using what is called a “‘sym- 
bol,” since each of us is alone in a 
world of our own. For whatever 
message I wish to convey to you, I 
must find appropriate signs to rep- 
resent it. I must be sure to choose 
ones that you have learned. ‘These 
symbols are classified in two broad, 
general groups: 

I. Symbols that 
physical objec ts or events. 
Il. Symbols that stand for sub- 


stand = lor 


jective ideas and emotions. 

I show you the three alphabetical 
characters P-1-G. Together these 
characters form a_ visual symbol 
that stands for an object which ex- 
ists in the world outside your own 
mind. 
class of fat, four-footed, squealing, 


That object belongs to a 


grunting animals with curly tails. 
It is a thing-in-itself, without iden- 
tity, until we attach a quite arbi- 
trary label: “Pig” or “Cochon” or 
This label, for an ob- 
ject’ existing outside your own 
mind, I shall call a literal symbol. 

You see the alphabetical char- 
B-A-D. This symbol by 
itself does not refer to any tangible 


“Schwein.” 


acters: 





object or event, but to an idea 
within your own mind. I shall call 
this a figurative symbol. 

But there are many kinds of sym- 
bols beside the printed word, for 
each of the senses can be used to 
give and receive messages: Spoken 


continued on page 18 
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@ 20 YEARS IN PRINT 


words are symbols in sound. Ges- 
tures, written words, drawings, 
photographs . . . symbols in vision. 
A drop of perfume on an invitation 

a symbol in smell. The taste 
from a sip of wine . . . a symbol of 
religious significance. The touch 
sensations in a handshake .. . a 
symbol of friendship. “It is possi- 
ble to communicate with any sys- 
tem of arbitrary symbols as long as 
the parties to the communication 
understand them.” Helen Keller, 
blind and deaf since she was eigh- 
teen months old, has learned to 
communicate purely through tactile 
svmbols. ... 

Through thousands of years man 
has sought to develop graphic 
symbols that would express his 
thoughts in a form that would be 
accurate, quick, universal, and per- 
manent. He has contended with 
this problem by evolving written 
languages through the following 
broad channels: 

1. Pictographic Writing. In this 
system pictures were used chiefly to 
svmbolize things or events. This 
was the writing of the American 
Indian. For example, various tribes 
marked the passing of time by in- 
scribing on a buffalo robe a symbol 
for one outstanding event of the 
vear 1734 in the life of the Dakota 
tribe —Used - them-up-with- belly- 
ache-winter.”’ 

2. Ideagraphic Writing. This 
system was an advance over the 
simple 
ideographic denoted an idea or 
quality. Chinese is such a language. 
The primitive beginnings of this 


pictographs because an 


language were pictures, which 
eventually became conventional- 
ized for ease in writing. These 


Chinese symbols for objects, when 
combined, make symbols for ideas. 

3. Phonetic Writing. This is the 
system of written language as we 
know it today—a system of alpha- 
betical symbols to represent the 
sounds of speech. Six thousand 
years ago the Egyptians were in 
possession of a set of such alpha- 
betical symbols. 

The development of our own al- 
phabet, from the Egyptian to the 
present, is an entire subject in it- 


self. The 26 characters which form 
our own alphabet are by no means 
the only possible system of phonetic 
writing. Witness the symbols of 
shorthand, stenotype, and the sys- 
tem of “visible speech” invented by 
Alexander Graham Bell for teach- 
ing deaf children to speak. Bell’s 
system uses the only means at hand 
for the child who knows no sound. 
Undoubtedly other systems of pho- 
netic writing will be invented .... 


VOLUME 11:2 (Summer, 1941) 
Jesse Thompson gave tribute to a 
growing trend in advertising of 
those days, by writing an article in 
the style of the trend. The article: 
“The Ads Invade Parnassus.” 
Copywriters are slogging up Par- 
nassus and rhymes, ditties, and dog- 
gerels 
Blossom in advertising, these days, 
With luxuriance unmatched in 
many years. 
This burgeoning of verse 
And prose copy typeset in verse 
patterns 
Is no fleeting fancy, no mere 
frosting... 
It signposts a definite trend. 
Results, 
Measured in unemotional read- 
er ratings 
And dollar cost indices, 
Not only explain the swing... 
They foreshadow an important 
development 
In verse advertising. ... 


Way to More Power 

Verse has so many virtues, all 
proven, 

That more and more advertisers 
Are drawn to it. 

They will find a way 

To defeat the limitations, 

A way to use 

The most powerful virtue of verse, 
The power of arousing emotion. 
They will find it when 

They find subjects less prosaic 
Than bird seed and paper towels— 
Themes that will stand rhapsodies. 
Themes like these 

Don’t grow on hedges, 

Neither are they altogether elusive. 
Three recent issues 

Of one national magazine alone 
Offered these: 

Chemical science advancing human 
welfare 


continued on page 21 
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@ Increases READER INTEREST and enjoyment 
with psychological soft color effects. 


@ Stimulates MORE READING by making the 
printed message more legible — easier to read — 
more attractive to the eye. 


@ Provides RESTFUL VISION and READING 
COMFORT by reducing contrast ratio of print to 
paper (as compared to black on white), and en- 
dorsed by leading ophthalmologists. 


The Impact formula for printing is a new 
scientific method of combining paper and ink to obtain 
the proper reflectance contrast for better vision. Our 
brains receive visual images by light reflections. Since 
Gutenberg’s time the world has been combining paper 
and ink to obtain maximum contrast—the darkest ink 
on the lightest or whitest paper. The Impact formula 
challenges and changes this concept. 


Research based on our visual senses has been 
carried on for the past several years by Faber Birren, 
one of America’s leading color authorities, as well as 
leading ophthalmologists and reading psychologists. 


White paper reflects approximately 80-85% light, 
and black ink from 3-5%. This gives a reflectance con- 
trast of approximately 17 to 1. Our Impact formula 
has created five especially made tints of paper, namely: 
Jonquil, Suntex, Coral, Mint Green and Azure Blue. 
Each of these tinted papers reflect approximately 75% 
light. A dark color ink, which reflects approximately 
10% light, and is color related to the tint of paper, is 
used in place of black. This creates a contrast ratio of 
approximately 8:1. Leading ophthalmologists advise 
that this is the level at which we should do average 
sight tasks. The Impact formula does away completely 
with black ink and white paper, for the 8:1 reflectance 
of Impact’s softer colored papers and inks is high 
enough contrast for the best legibility and comfortable 
reading speed with less reader fatigue. 


Under modern lighting conditions the reflectance 
levels of wall and fioor coverings, school and business 
desk tops, chalk boards and office business machinery 
have all been changed to compensate for new high 


A New concept in Printing 
Papers and Inks 
for stimulating the reading 
of every printed word ! 


levels of interior illumination. High brightness papers, 
too, should be reduced in reflectance to compensate for 
glare. Man’s eyes were made for outdoors; but now that 
man has created outdoor light indoors, maximum con- 
trasts are needless and excessive. 


Apco IMPACT Ccated Book improves the 
“Naturalness” of full color printing 


Standard four-color process printing tries to 
present things as we see them. Basically, four color 
process looks today as it did twenty-five years ago; 
three primary colors and black printed on white paper. 
In nature, there is no white background nor white 
periphery. Everything in nature is a blend of many 
hues, since natural light falling through the atmosphere 
creates a range of colors that changes all day long. We 
see the same objects differently each daily hour, as the 
diffusion of daylight changes from north blue light to 
west red-orange sunset light. When we print on white 
paper, we are putting ‘a high-noon”’ background behind 
the scene that gives a washed-out appearance and takes 
depth out of the picture. By using Impact Coated Book 
to check such washed-out appearance, a new depth and 
warmth is created. 


The reason the Apco Impact formula can be 
used so successfully in four-color process printing is 
that the five Impact tints fall within the actual color 
ranges of daylight itself. Consequently, the eye accepts 
the lightest tones as white. Black ink dirties color and 
also “‘pulls” the eye due to its high absorption of light. 
The only ink change that is necessary to accomplish 
the more pleasing and attractive Impact printing for- 
mula is to substitute for black, the ink color which 
reflects 10% light and is chromatically related to the 
Impact tinted paper: — For example, dark brown 
ink on Jonquil or Suntex, dark maroon on Coral, dark 
green on Mint Green, and dark blue on Azure Blue 
should never be deviated from for successful results. 
It is not necessary to change old plates or art work. 


The Impact formula works exactly like putting 
on a pair of sunglasses to reduce glare and eyestrain. 
Consequently, Apco Impact coated book papers all 
have “Built-in Sunglasses.’’ Books have been published 


on ImMpAcT papers using the slogan “Take along the 
novel with the “Built-in Sunglasses.’’ One of the major 
oil companies has a Road Atlas which promotes the 
“Built-in Sunglasses” idea. The Impact formula sug- 
gests new uses for all types of sales promotion, publi- 
cation and communications printing. Apco Impact 
coated book is being nationally advertised to promote 
such slogans as “The Mark of Restful Reading”, “Be 
Kind to Your Eyes”, together with “The Paper with the 
Built-in Sunglasses.”’ We urge users of IMPACT papers 
to use these slogans and the Impact colophon in their 
printed literature. 


The psychological factors of the Impact formula 
for printing are almost limitless. The appeal of more 
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color and warmth is extremely important in trying to 
promote any product in a new and better way. The 
Impact formula in most instances provides a modern, 
warmer, more natural look than present processes offer. 


Of all the senses, the sense of sight is the only 
one the printing and publishing industry can satisfy. 
The research back of the Impact formula offers the 
first and only process based upon better vision and a 
more sound emotional appeal. 


with color related inks... A new 
printing formula created by Faber Birren — America’s 
foremost color authority. 
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IMPACT’S COLOR RELATED COMBINATIONS OF PAPER AND INK.. 


@ Provide a more powerful interest stimulant than 
black on white 


@ Set a psychological mood and create ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
@ Arouse new interest in the printed message or story 


@ Make the message more legible... easier to read 
® Help to arrest and sustain reader interest 


@ Improve the “naturalness” of full color printing 
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The human phases of national de- 
lense 

Industrial research conquering new 
frontiers 
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America’s panorama beckoning to 
the people 

The uninterrupted march of living 
and homemaking. 

Given these themes, and the writers, 
Advertising will not only reach 
Parnassus, 

It will reach the people. 

\re we to see Advertising of this 
sort 


You'll like my Brand 
and I “dude” mean You! 


Here's a straight steer 
On that O.G, branding non 





And soon? 
The signs say... Yes. 


VOLUME II1:2 (Summer, 1942) 
On the communications level, the 
comics have become, today, one of 
the most violently contested me- 
diums. It’s a source of joy, on the 
one hand; on the other, the comics 
are thought to be directly connected 
with the uprise in teen-age crimes. 
M. C. Gaines, in his article ‘“Narra- 
tive Illustration: The Story of the 
Comics,” didn’t foresee the diffi- 
culties comics would cause. In his 
article, which was an admirable 
piece of research and writing, he 
said: 


It seems that Litthke Orphan An- 
nie isn’t an orphan after all. Her 
ancestors include Sumerian army 
men whose exploits are celebrated 
in tablets long buried under desert 
sands, and Nile Women of far-off 
centuries whose daily lives are en- 
shrined in ancient picture tale. 
When man climbed down from 
trees, straightened his back and 
looked around at the world, he 
started getting ideas. For a time, 
he was able to convey these ideas 
with a few grunts and a stone ax. 
But, though this method of enforc- 
ing ideas still persists, its limita- 
tions were early recognized. A re- 
finement of ideas needed a refine- 
ment of expression. And while still 
sitting around a fire on his 
haunches and gnawing at the un- 
der-done leg of the animal he had 
just brought in from the hunt, the 
caveman was moved to tell about 
that extraordinary hunt. So, with 
stones and vegetable coloring, he 
scratched and painted the record 
on the walls of his cave home, and 
led the way to Barney Google and 
Terry and the Pirates, Superman 
and Wonder Woman. 

This was man’s first attempt to 
depict a story, to tell it for the rec- 
ord, in a vivid and permanent fash- 
ion. It was the first illustration ol 
an idea-story, the beginning of both 
writing and painting and the fore- 
runner of today’s comic strip. 

Man has developed many means 
of communication: writing and 
printing, dancing, music, radio, 
motion pictures. But down through 
the ages, he has continued to use 
the picture-story as one of the most 
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eloquent mediums of expression. 
It is a natural form for man thinks 
in images, just as the child draws 
a story before he can write... . 
James Swinnerton, from another 
point of view, aptly describes the 
role of the comic strip artist in so- 
ciety: “As I look at the work of 
lots of my boys (I’ve brought quite 
a few into the game) and the other 
fellows’ boys, I am glad, and yes, 
proud, to have been able to start 
some in the game that, in a clearly 
humorous way, brings a smile to a 
too serious mouth, and helps many 
to forget the blue hour, . . .” 
Swinnerton sees the social aspect 
of the comic strip; educators study 
its psychological implications. The 
comic strip and the comic book 
lend themselves peculiarly to such 
examination. But what of their 
influence on the graphic arts? And 
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what of the influence of the graphic 
arts on them? 

Certainly as an exercise in mass 
production, the experience of their 
publishers has been instructive. 
These books are printed in enor- 
mous editions for which produc- 
tion must be gauged in terms of 
millions. ‘Their appeal to the con- 
sumer is also of profound signifi- 
cance and their method of ap- 
proach has been recognized and 
adapted to purposes of propaganda 
and advertising. Many of their art- 
ists have ingenuity, imagination, 
and an unerring control of the pen 
in communicating ideas. Perhaps 
the next chapter in their history 
will record how beauty, in layout 
and design, was heightened without 
estranging the people who loved 
them as they were. 


continued on page 24 
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typography is a language 


Typography is more than exact letter symbols; it is a language in itself, speaking in 
the unmistakable overtones that convey meanings far beyond the printed words. 
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VOLUME II1:4 (Fall, 1945) 

In the spring of 1945 George Salter 
and Paul Standard directed an ex- 
hibition in New York City which 
was shown, in part, in this issue. 
Their article “Lettering and Callig- 
raphy in Current Advertising and 
Publishing” prefaced the showings: 


\ discipline endured is a mastery 
achieved. The scribes of old, and 
their practicing kindred of today, 
know this to be true. Our task to- 
day—indeed, the aim of this exhi- 
bition—was to give this truth a 
wider circulation. There are signs 
that this gospel is being under- 
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stood; and there is reason to hope 
that it may soon be applied in the 
graphic arts generally. For if com- 
merce owes much to the art of 
printing, it is plain that printing 
can achieve its greatest variety only 
by tusion with calligraphy. This 
must have been back of Cobden- 
Sanderson’s mind when he flatly re- 
quired every printer to be either 
himself a calligrapher or else in 
close touch with one. Perhaps the 
present survey will hint at the va- 
riety printing can gain by joining 
forces with pen and brush and 
reed. 

This is only another way of say- 
ing that the human hand alone 
can add = individual touches to 
books and to commercial printing. 
Manuscripts of course depend en- 
tirely on the hand; but it is well to 
recall that printing types owe thei 
diversity and their fresh character 
to the hand. Indeed, the very earli- 
est of our types sought to model 
themselves upon the style of some 
noted scribe, in order to make the 
printed book seem less of a break 
from the manuscript book. . . . 


VOLUME IV:1 (Winter, 1945-46) 
A scholarly piece of one of the lost 
arts was written by Kirkor Gu- 
muchian. It was entitled ‘Forgotten 
Children’s Flowers.” 


If we can judge from the juvenile 
literature of the time, the appeal 
and significance of flowers must 
have played a necessary part in the 
social and educational life of chil- 
dren in England during the first 
half of the 19th century. Carried 
over from the end of the 18th cen- 
tury the child novel as exemplified 
in Thomas Day’s Sandford and 


Merton, for example, still retained 
the didactic or moral lesson clever- 
ly disguised throughout a pleasing 
story. Other juvenile books by less 
prominent authors and of minor 
conceptions were published in imi- 
tation, with the same idea of en- 
gendering the spirit of wisdom and 
obedience into the minds of young 
children. Such texts, in either prose 
or lyrical form, although approved 
by parents and teachers must have 
been irksome to children whose 
minds were inclined toward stories 
of less didactic form. Titles read- 
ing Alithea Woodley, or the advan- 
tage of an early friendship founded 
on virtue were not always an in- 
ducement to a child to open a book 
and read its contents. Rebellion in 
the heart of many a lone reader 
may account for the title of many 
moral stories in prose or verse be- 





ing disguised under the name of a 
flower. ... 

Elizabeth Turner’s little books 
were very popular at the time and 
were reprinted by the Leadenhall 
Press in 1888. They were the first 
of many of the same type by other 
authors, among them Mary Elliot, 
who wrote her famous Flowers of 
Instruction in 1820. These juve- 
niles were well illustrated with 
quaint woodcuts, some hand-col- 
ored, or with copper engravings of 
great charm... . 

The hand-coloring of the wood- 
cuts or copperplates in these pretty 
books was done by children them- 
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go into the fields, for the sun shines 
bright and warm, and the lark sings 
in the sky. John can fly his kite, 
and Mary can go with me into the 
wood close by, where we can find 
such pretty spring flowers! cowslips 
and blue-bells, and the _lily-of-the- 
valley, hiding its snow-white beils in 
the green leaves: oh! what a pretty 
nosegay we shall make! 


Simple Stories London, 1840 


selves in the employ of publishing 
houses which trained them to do 
the work by the stencil process, 
which accounts for the uniform 
perfection of the work. As there 
were no labor laws for children in 
those days, the young artists were 
paid very little for their work. It 
was a very cheap method of turn- 
ing black and white illustration 
into gaily colored plates to attract 
the puecrile mind... . 

In the early 19th century in Eng- 
land the famous publishing houses 
of Harvey and Darton and John 
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With seventeen mills, modern facilities, vast listing of Mead grades, each of which success- 
woodlands and experienced papermakers, Mead fully meets three requirements: It is the best of 
is in exceptional position to make and market a its class; it fills a real customer need; it provides 
wide range of grades. Shown here is a complete ever greater value through improved quality. 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY PAPER PRODUCTS... 
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@ 20 YEARS IN PRINT 


Harris among others brought this 
stencil process of hand-coloring to 
an efhiciency and refinement supe- 
rior to the mechanical processes 
which closely followed as the years 
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LONDON CRIES. 














erry 
Pretty NoSeGAYs BUY OF ME; 
Charming flowers here you see; 
Roses, tulips, pinks, and lilies, 
Sweet Williams, wallflowers, daffodillies. 
Selling pretty flowers my trade is; 

Come and buy them, pretty ladies. 


Lloyd’s London Cries, 1831 


went by, and the experiments in 
hand-coloring by the same stencil 
method in modern times, although 
executed by trained adults, has not 
as yet approached the beautilul 
quality of the work done by chil- 
dren employed more than a hun- 
dred years ago... . 


VOLUME IV:4 (1946) 


Fortunately there has been much 
progress in the area of trademarks 
since Isabelle Bennett Monroe 
wrote this article: “Symbolism and 
Trademarks.” 


Trademarks are not a product of 
modern stream-lined advertising. In 
fact, advertising, with its miles and 
miles of wordage, tends to conflict 
with the real purpose of a trade- 
mark. 

Our present-day marks are almost 
the last vestige of what was once a 
wide-spread symbolism. They have 
an ancient and honorable heritage 
dating back thousands of years. Be- 
fore written language developed, 
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svmbolic designs served as a me- 
dium of expression. The first marks 
crudely inscribed on wood, stone, 
or papyrus conveyed a meaning far 
bevond the idea of the object de- 
picted. A dove was not merely a 
bird: it stood for the Holy Spirit. 
\ white feather, found in a game- 
cock’s tail, was not just an indica- 
tion of impure strain; it represented 
cowardice. This visual delineation 
of ideas was man’s first step on the 
road to culture... . 

Watermarks on paper are among 
the oldest trademarks of which a 
great deal is known. Papermarks 
came to be designated as water- 
marks since it was possible to pro- 
duce them on paper only when in 
a very wet condition. The first 
marks were made by bending metal 
wire into various simple shapes and 
fastening these objects to the mold 
on which the paper was formed. 
Thus, the wire left its impression 
on the wet sheet of paper, causing 
the fibers to be thinner along its 
if 1 4 es 

\nother form of trademark was 
the printer’s mark, which was an 
ornamental figure or inscription 
used as a tailpiece on books of 
former years. Modern printers and 
publishers place a similar decora- 
tion on the title page... . 


VOLUME V:1 (1947) 

PRINT has often combined its love 
and appreciation for typographic de- 
sign with lengthy, complete articles 
on the designer and his work. Sieg- 
fried Guggenheim wrote such an 
article on Rudolf Koch. 


Koch was proud of his appella- 
tion—Der Schreiber—as it signified 
his devotion to his craft. His pas- 
sion for the mastery of graphic de- 
sign in any form dominated his life 
work. He was a penman and 
teacher of penmanship, a calligra- 
pher, a type designer, an expert in 
bookmaking and skilled in ecclesi- 
pr art...... 

Before the war of 1914 Koch’s 
endeavor and highest goal was the 
hand-lettered book. He explains the 
reason when he also says: “No seri- 
ous calligrapher can overlook the 
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Evangelium Johannes 15. Kapitel 


Ich Cage hinfort nicht, dak ihe Knechteletd,denn 15 
ein Knecht meif nicht, mons fein herr tut. uch 
aber habe ich gelagt, dak thr Freunde (eid; denn 
alles,cons ich habe von meinem Vater gehort, ha- 
be ich euch kundgeton. Ibt habt mich nicht er- 16 
wmabit; fondern ich habe euch ermahitund gelert, 
dok ihe hingehet und Frucht bringet und eure 
Frucht bleibe, auf dak, lo ihe Den Vater bittet in 
meinem Namen, ets euch gebe. Das gebiete ich 17 
euch, dak ihr euch untereinander liebet. 

+ So euch dieWelt hakt, Co nillet, dak lie mich 18 
vor euch gehokt hat.Waret ihr von der Welt, lo 19 
hatte die Welt das bre lieb; meil ihr aber nicht 
von det Welt (eid fondern ich habe euch von der 
Welt ermablt, darum hakt euch die Welt. Ge=- 20 
denket an mein Wort, dak ich euch gelagt habe: 
Det Knecht ilt nicht groker denn Cein here! ha- 
ben fie mich verfolgt, ie merden euch auch verfol- 
gen; haben fie mein Wort gehalten, fo merden 

Cie eures auch halten. Aber das alles merden lie 21 
euch tun um meines Namens millen; denn Cie 
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“Fagerlied 
Herlihy ift bes Vogels Cvitt im Gdynee, 
wenn ev Wandelt auf bea Weeges Loh: 
Dierlidjer \hvetbt ne liebe Yjand, 
\chvetbt ein Weieflein mit in feene L and! 
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Texoprint Plastic Printing Paper 
























































@ 20 YEARS IN PRINT 


hand-written book. 
he find all the questions and only 
there can he prove his art. It he is 
able to solve such a problem then 


Only there will 


he can drop the status of student o1 
disciple. He will be well rewarded 
by such studies... .” 

I heretore in his teaching he used 
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texts which inspired the letterer. 
Once he observed: “According to 
the prophets, something must 
tremble and be alive in the letter- 
ing and characters created with my 
pen.” He wanted his students to 
letter even the smallest, the seem- 
ingly unimportant note with great 
care, as he did himself... . 


VOLUME V:2 (1947) 

Consider the enormous advances 
that have been made since 1947 
thanks to such inspirational pur- 
veyors as Merle Armitage who pon- 
dered the early state of “Movie 
Titles.” 


Belore the perfection of 
titles were an organic ele- 
ment, giving point to disconnected 
or obscure situations, providing dia- 
logue and explanation. Often there 
were thousands of words per filin. 
In these days of sound, titles have 
become an important factor and an 
increasing headache to producers; 


sound, 


they are loo important to ignore, 
and they demand a special treat- 
ment not within the scope of most 


HUCKSTERS 


es 





directors. . . 

In various degrecs the results 
have achieved wit, surprise and 
quite astonishing creative element; 
for it is a new field. But almost 
never have titles been approached 
from the angle of typography o1 
design. . . 

Not being a stranger to show busi- 
ness, | have no particular fear of! 
deadlines o1 release 
Any designer worth his salt 


openings or 
dates. 
should be able to turn cut an ac- 
ceptable solution of such a problem 
in a few hours, admitting of course 
that a more leisurely approach will 
produce a much more effective and 
appropriate result... . 


VOLUME VI:1 (1948) 
“Book Jacket Designs” by George 
Salter. 


In February 1917 a group ol 
graphic artists formed the Book 
Jacket Designers Guild for the pur- 
pose of promoting and stimulating 
interest in the art of book jacket 
design. It is the intention of this 
group to clevate the artistic level 
by means of systematic panel discus- 
sions and mutual encouragement, 
and to exemplify, through annual 
exhibitions, trends and develop- 
ments of this specialized field... . 

The committee assumes respon- 
sibility for the deliberate exclu- 
sion of one entire trend in today’s 
book jacket display. If book jacket 
design intends to claim its position 
in the field of graphic arts it must 
disclaim connection with the all too 
conspicuous top-heavy ladies draped 
In whatever design dis- 
guise they may appear they seem to 
be aimed at the resurrection of the 
post-war book market rather than at 
qualified graphic design. . . . 

Within the last decade, the influ- 
ence of more highly trained artists 


in undress. 

















edited by goddard iiibe 





Alex Steinweiss 





Gene Federico 


Jack Cesareo 


and new graphic ideas upon book 
jacket design has resulted in ma- 
ture dignity for this young profes- 
BION. . 


continued on page 35 
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assures maximum reader impact... 





THIS DRAMATIC REMINISCENCE demonstrates how 
Standard’s STANDARD VELLUM OPAQUE can deliver 
your advertising messages with maximum reader impact. 
The extremely white and lint-free surface imparts authori- 
tative quality and character. Adapting itself to any print- 
ing method, STANDARD VELLUM OPAQUE behaves 


exceptionally well in the pressroom and bindery, giving 





proud satisfaction in every operation. And that means your 
finished job is even less expensive than this fine paper’s 


modest cost would lead one to believe. 


For your next important production, surprise yourself — 
get full returns on your investment; design to, and print 
on attention compelling .. . 


STANDARD VELLUM OPAQUE 


White and seven beautiful pastel tints. 
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BLUE, BUFF, GRAY, GREEN, 
IVORY, PINK, YELLOW 
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Another Fine Paper from the Mills of 


STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK RICHMOND CHICAGO 


THIS FOLDER IS PRINTED BY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY ON A MIEHLE SINGLE-COLOR 
25 X 38 PRESS ON STANDARD VELLUM OPAQUE—-WHITE—-25 X 38—80O LB. 
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VOLUME VII:3 (June, 1952) 

This was an historic issue—the 
first devoted to a central theme, in 
this case the Typewriter. Here are 
two small passages. 

MUSIC TYPEWRITERS 

Many of the companies have pro- 
duced typewriters that will, by con- 
tinuous striking, form solid music 
bars. All notes can be placed on 
any of the fine bars or spaces as de- 
sired. Clefs, sharps, flats, numerals 
and a regular upper and lower case 
alphabet are included on the key- 
board. 

Few of these machines have been 
manufactured and those in use are 
usually rented by companies to 
make clean copies for reproducing 
a limited run of a music score. 


ORNAMENTAL OR ART 
TY PEWRITING 

Still used as a training practice 
for aspiring stenographers ‘“Orna- 
mental or Art Typewriting” is ba- 
sically an inexpensive method of 
dressing up mimeograph or offset 
CcOpy. 

Ingenuity, perseverance and plen- 
ty of time seem to be the prime 
requisites for turning out these 
borders, design and even _pic- 
CUTCS, « « « 


VOLUME VII:5 (November, 1952) 
As printing was once the major con- 
cern of the magazine, historically 
the subject has been covered with 
near virtual regularity. Here is such 
an article: “Three Dimensional 
Wood Engravings: The Work of 
Misch Kohn” by Peter Selz. 


Kohn has brought his medium, 
the wood engraving, to a state of 
highest development. With a gen- 
eral concept of the finished work in 
mind, he begins his design in rhyth- 
mic linear constructions. The final 
form evolves through a long, delib- 
erate process of about eight to ten 
drawings, varying from print to 
print. The first free-flowing lines 
appear as heavy blacks on the print. 
These are echoed in gray tones flow- 
ing alongside them and are then 
accented by areas of brilliant white. 
Finally the design is bound and 





Season in hell 





Tiger 


strengthened with black counter- 
structural lines. ... 

Kohn’s symbol of violently suffer- 
ing man recalls the artists whom he 
himsell considers as his archetypes: 
Grunewald, Bosch and Pieter Breu- 
ghel the Elder; but his visual idi- 


om, his use of distortion, is very 
much a part of the semi-abstract 
expressionism of some of the best 
contemporary American and Euro- 
pean artists and shows the inescapa- 
ble impact of such men as Orozco 
and Picasso, ... 


continued on page 36 

















On getting ahead 
as an artist 


BY ROBERT FAWCETT 


T has been my 
expericen¢ e, for 


to remember, that the 
men who get ahead 


done it only one way 
— by acquiring the 
new knowledge and 
techniques that our 
profession constantly 
demands. After all, it 
is this professional 
thinking and 
knowledge of how to 
produce creative 
pictures that has 
always separated the men from the boys in 
idvertising and editorial art. 





You may well ask “How can a busy artist 
acquire this added knowledge and skill that 
will ultimately lead him to top drawer 
success?” You certainly can’t spare the time 
traveling to and from art classes or observe 
their rigid schedules. And the hours spent 
with a morgue and clips — trying to figure out 
how the name artist did it — has never made 
the brilliant performer. 


That is why I sincerely feel that home 
study with the Famous Artists Schools makes 
so much good sense for the ambitious artist 
who really wants to move up. Within the 
limits of the precious time you have to spare, 
you can study art right in your own home 
or studio, But most important — you can 
learn the techniques and benefit from the 
creative know-how, the skill, and the rich 
experience of America’s Twelve Most 
Famous Artists. 


We don’t work overnight miracles — but 
we have helped a lot of artists all over the 
country move into a considerably higher 
status and greater earning power in our 
profession. Perhaps we can do the same 
for you. 


If you would like to ear:. a better living 
through making good pictures — return the 
coupon below for full information. 


ne ee ee ee ree er Cee eee Oe aa a ie 
| FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
" Studio 000, Westport, Conn. 

Please send me, without obligation, in- 


formation about your professional art 
| courses. 


| Mr. 
TN inchissssenibibssiddskinhiandesimaiaiiccun 
| — seal ne j 
| PRE vcccstoecaceseccasneerahsensbsunsiovhsassovuscuvaseesii 
City peer a ee : ! 


more years than I like 


in our profession have 
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VOLUME VIII:1 (1953) 

PRINT, with some regularity, did 
case histories on the outstanding, 
often-used letter designs. One of 
the most interesting of these articles 
was “The Story of Garamond” by 
Arnold Bank. 


Garamond is an “old style” type 
and the term in this sense goes back 
to the first use of roman types in 
Italy at the end of the 15th cen- 
turv. These were known as “an- 
tiqua”’ to distinguish them from the 
prevailing “moderna” and = “ba- 
tarde” blackletter types with which 
most books were printed well into 
the second quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury. In those days it was custom- 
ary to use certain types for certain 
classes of literature, and type face 
sizes were often named by the class 
of work or author in which they 
were used, e.g., Cicero or 12 point. 

Before the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, O. S. roman had almost sup- 
planted all other faces fon book 
work of every kind. The men of the 
Renaissance produced such good 
work in types and typography that 
the roman letter in printing be- 
came completely conventional and 
is so to date. The question is only, 
which roman to use. 

The Garamond group is the 
pivot around which all O. S. types 
revolve, Available to us for today’s 
QO. S. are Granjon, Eldorado, Plan- 
tin, Bauer Text, Cloister, Goudy 
Old Style, Bembo, Kennerly, Weiss 
with their accompanying italics and 
those types pared but differently 
named in Ith century style, Poli- 
philus and Blado, Centaur and .\r- 
righi. 

These faces distinguish them- 
selves in the way they give an over- 
all medium grey tone to a_ page. 
This is achieved by the lightness of 
letter design and the avoidance ol 
strong contrasts of thicks and thins 
lending an air of elegance and com- 
fort to the words and imparting a 
certain neutral, easy reading qual- 
ity to the text composition. sizes. 
In the larger sizes a more brilliant 
letter design is achieved by fine 
drawing in the treatment of details 
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Petit Canon de Garamond. 
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Romain Parangon de Garamond 
vulneratus & prof 
Curfiff Parangon de Granlon 
NCec aperuit os [uu 
Romain Gros Text de Garamond 
quod effuditin mor 
Cari. Gros Text deGranlon 
eAnnameratus oft,ipleg 


Romain S. Auguftin de Garamond 
enim & finiftram dilatab 


(cursive $. Augustine of Granjon) 


Quum rependata fueris,din 


Romain Cicero de Garamond 
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Romein Garamond de Garainond 
Ecce ego crcaui fabrum ferraniun 


Curf. Garamond ou Immortel de GranIon 


Gos qusbue non off argentum, Senit 


Rom.Galliard de Granlon 
“Ecce teftem populis dedi eum,ducerr 


Rom. Non parel. 
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AB 


CDE 


FGHI 


KLM 


NOPQ 


RSTUV 


WXYZ& 
AQUICKBRO 
WNFOXJUMPS 
OVERTHELAZYD 
OG&PACKMYBOX 


WITHFIVEDOZENLIQ 


UORJUGS& ABCDEFGHIJK 
LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 12345 


abc 
defg 
hajklin 
nopgrfst 


UVWKYZ 
aquickbro 


wnfoxjumps 


overthelazydog 
Gpackmyboxwithft 
vedozenliquorjugs& 
abcdefghijkimnopaqrstuv 
wxyzaquickbrownfoxjum 


psoverthelazydog&packmyboxwit 
thfivedozenliquor jugs 1234567890 | 


such as proportions, taperings and 
hollowings of stems and_hairlines, 
bracketing in scrifs, swells in curves 
and arches. These display sizes (18 
to 72 points) are uselul for titles, 
headings, etc., where beauty and 
clegance are as necessary as Clar- 
Te 

Nearly 400 years after the Gara- 
monds first appeared in Paris, 
American Type Founders intro- 
duced a full showing of Garamond 
O. S. and Italic with its accompany- 
ing Bold Face. Their cutting was 
based on the Garamond of the 
French National Printing Office. 
\s it was later proven in 1927 by 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde these were no! 
truly 16th century Garamond but 
were Jannon’s 17th century adap 
tion of Garamond’s romans and 
Granjon’s italic. 

The huge 1923 A.T.F. specimen 
book gives Garamond first position 
in their entire stock of — type. 
\.1.F.’s five years of planning gave 
them a lead in establishing Gara- 
mond as a prime new tool for the 
printing and then youthful adver- 
tising industry. The Cleland orna- 
ments and borders also shown in 
the book were suggested for use 
with the type. 

With Garamond’s successful and 
immediate acceptance each of the 
other foundries and machine com- 
panies made it available to the 
public. 


VOLUME VIII :4 (December, 1953) 
The early interest in book design 
continued through all of PRINT’s 
years—was reflected again in a 
scholarly piece by Kenneth Hobson 
on “Some Notes on the History & 
Development of the Bookbinders’ 
Stamps & Tools.” 


. The earliest books in ow 
sense of the word were inscribed 
vellum or parchment leaves written 
on the fold, stitched up together on 
heavy thongs of hide, practically 
bundles of mss., suffering damage 
in use until the idea was hit upon 
to provide sides of wooden boards 
into which the thongs were laced 
and pegged. This was, of course, a 
very clumsy affair but developed 
into a more practical volume when 
the exposed back was covered with 
a strip of leather or hide. Modern 



















JAPAN: The Golden Temple at Kyoto. 
Photographed by Chester Kronfeld for 
Pan American World Airways Calendar. 


You’ll see a world of difference in printing results when you start the job with 
Calcofluor-treated stock! Sharper contrasts — new brilliance of color — 
true clarity in subtle shades, so elusive in the past... all come alive on Calcofluor-treated 
paper... fill the picture with amazing beauty and excitement. It’s the 
ideal base for color reproduction! And, of course, your customers respond to improved 
printing results... with better business results for you. 
Specify papers treated with Calcofluor —now available from leading paper mills. 
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You can see the difference in Calcofluor-treated papers! 


Calcofluor White is the chemical brightener developed head start on reader attention and interest. 


by Cyanamid especially for paper . . . to provide a bril- 
liant white base for printing, whether it be black and 
white or color. 


6. Calcofluor-treated paper gets the best out of print- 
ing craftsmanship — makes the most of printing 
inks, art work, engravings — enhances your com- 

. Calcofluor-treated paper is whiter and brighter. pany’s prestige. 


2. It makes the printed message easier to read — more . Calcofluor White is manufactured by American 
quickly understood. Cyanamid Company — known for many years for 


. Whiter stock says “better quality” —creates a more the high quality of its dyes and paper chemicals. 


favorable company image. Why not try a Calcofiuor-treated paper on your next 
job? It’s easy to get today. Most mills now offer 
Calcofiuor-whitened, Calcofluor-brightened stock in a 
wide variety of grades and finishes, and paper mer- 
chants everywhere can supply it. Use Calcofluor- 
. Calcofluor-treated paper gives the printed piece a treated paper and see the difference! 
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. Black and white and four color process reproduc- 
tions show up brighter, truer, more sparkling, more 
exciting. 


































2 20 YEARS IN PRINT 


binders still use this mediaeval or 
monkish_ style for appropriate 
books. Using beautifully grained 
polished wood, and_ tooling the 
leather back and the exposed por- 
tion of the sides, such bindings can 
be very handsome indeed. 

It was but a step from this to the 
complete covering of the wooden 
boards with leather or fabric. Some 
of these early full leather bindings 
had the hair left on the hide and 
some allowed the leather from one 
of the covers to flow out in a sort of 
apron in which the precious book 
could be swaddled and carried 
about without fear of damage. 

Man’s perpetual urge to adorn 
his work soon produced a decora- 
tion on the leather with marks and 


lines impressed on the surface, some 
which, known as “cuir cisele,”’ were 
cut and moulded into elaborate de- 
signs with a punched background 
of dots; monsters and animals of 
heraldic style were also shown. .. . 

In the closing years of the cen- 
tury a new light shone out in the 
work of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 
whose bindings of Dives Press 
books and others are so well prized. 
His love of flowers and feeling for 
perfect expression within the limits 
of the craft caused him to design 
simple tools of flower buds and 
leaves which he combined into 
chaste and elegantly tooled books. 
It may be that he said the last word 
in bookbinding decoration in the 
conventional sense. Modern bind- 
ers now seek for the abstract in in- 
laid surfaces and flowing or geo- 
metrical gold work in freehand 
a 








VOLUME 1IX:2 
(August-September, 1954) 
A “Program in Print” introduced to 
readers the entire advertising, pro- 
motion and design programs of well- 
known companies. Victor Strauss’ 
“New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany” was one of these ‘“‘programs.” 
Life insurance is perhaps the 
most abstract business of all. It 
sells a service that differs funda- 
mentally from that rendered by 
every other service business. Life 
insurance is a promise; the only 
tangible part of the sale is a print- 
ed piece of paper, the policy. Just 
as printed paper stands at the be- 
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ginning, so does it stand at the end 
of the life insurance contract; the 
money, too, that is finally paid out 
by the company, is printed paper. 
Its program in print is therefore 
something very important for every 
life insurance company; it is per- 
haps decisive for the effect a com- 
pany’s message has on the public. 
All of us who are active in one or 
another phase of the graphic arts 
take the existence of advertising 
and public relations, as highly de- 
veloped specialties, just as much for 
granted as we do the presently at- 
tained level of the reproductive 
ee 
continued on page 100 
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PRINT’S 20TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


SECTION |: THE PAST 20 YEARS IN GRAPHIC ARTS 


Guest Editor: Albert Christ-Janer, 
Dean, Art School, Pratt Institute 


THE FIRST STEP: EDUCATION 

Albert Christ-Janer 

Mr. Christ-Janer sums up the impact formal instruc- 
tion and the experimental non-academic groups have 
had on the designer. 


THE BAUHAUS AND MODERN TYPOGRAPHY 

Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 

Intimate with the development and growth of the Bau- 
haus in America, Mrs. Moholy Nagy now pronounces 
the great work the “masters” did in liberating the 
typographic image. 


INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 

Elso Kula 

One of the instructors to take part in Moholy-Nagy’s 
first school of design, Miss Kula here outlines the 
unique and stimulating education experience to come 
to the American graphics scene. 


ATELIER 17 

Leo Katz 

Three-time director of the studio, Mr. Katz recalls the 
studio’s purpose—and the great work and_ talents 
which have come from the group. 


THE DIRECTION OF ART DIRECTION 

Charles Coiner 

Art direction has taken many curves and broad steps 
forward, always keeping pace with the thinking of the 
time, but Mr. Coiner warns “The art director should 
never look back.” 

VOICE FROM THE MIDWEST 

Mauricio Lasansky 

The voice from the Midwest, Mr. Lasansky and _ his 
program in printmaking has been reshaping the form 
and face of this art. 


AIGA 

Joyce Morrow 

Not merely keeping pace but pace setting ... AIGA 
has brought a new vitality to the total concept and 
acceptance of the role of graphics. 

THE TASK OF DESIGN 

Will Burtin 

To understand, to interpret, to communicate—this is 
the role of graphics, says Mr. Burtin, expanding on 
the role ahead. 
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What part did education play in the devel- 
opment of graphics during the past 30 
vears? Because I have been an art educato1 


colors, a new flag for his little fort. 
And all the while the Chicago immi- 
grants were striving against gray convention 


for about that time, the editors asked me to THE another notable one gave inspiration to 
answer. I agreed to help produce this issue FIRST STEP young artists in New York. The story, now 
of PRINT with the understanding that artist- in the history books, of William Hayter 


teachers who worked in the great education- 
al centers of graphic arts in that span of 
time would complete the answer. Those I 
asked have been most generous. 

Looking back at the big milestone mark- 
ers that stand out in the past three decades we se, first, 
the Bauhaus; then The New Bauhaus in Chicago—an 
ill advised, imitative name for the vital program it had; 
Hayter’s Atelier 17; Lasansky’s influential print center 
at the Iowa State University. 

The Bauhaus, you recall, had made its major contribu- 

tion to graphic design by 1929, though it did continue 
until Hitler closed it in 1933. From that wellspring of 
the “new” design—an honest concern for function— 
flowed much of what turned out best in Western world 
graphics during these last 30 years. No tribute that we 
pay here is elaborate; the superlative cannot be written 
which would over-praise the vision and_ pioneering 
work of the Bauhaus at Dessau. 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGES! What exactly did it do? I won- 
dered about that question, too. So I went browsing in 
our Pratt Library, among the stacks of bound magazines. 
There I paged through publications of 1929. What I 
saw was a revelation! Just for fun, why don’t you rum- 
mage around and see if you uncover some of the maga- 
zines three decades old? You'll see, by comparison with 
today’s issue, what changes have taken place in page de- 
sign, typography and illustration. 

Of course, no single influence changed all that. No 
school, not even the Bauhaus, is in itself a revolution; 
but it may stir up a revolution. A great deal of the 
improvement in graphics that developed in the years 
following the Bauhaus in Dessau can justly be at- 
tributed to that effective institution. 

In the United States this influence spread from a 
building in Chicago—you doubtless saw the first news of 
it and the first pictures of the plain, square fort, at- 
tached to that old mansion—from which it waged wai 
against the ordinary and trite. Moholy-Nagy and his 
small band fought a brave fight, even though it might 
be fairly said that he should have fought under new 


EDUCATION 


and the Atelier 17 is too well known to 
bear repetition in this brief reminiscence. 
Enough to say, to remind us, that this work- 
shop gave unprecedented opportunity to 
graphic artists for invention and _self-dis- 
covery, before it died so ignominiously in a tiny gloomy 
room at the corner of 6th Avenue and I4th Street. 
RADIANT WAVES Mauricio Lasansky, a teaching master, 
tells his own clear story of the success at lowa. I can only 
add what he, modestly, could not say: it was a miracle 
before one’s eyes to see what Mauricio Lasansky could 
inspire a boy or girl to do on a large sheet of copper 
when they were tresh from the farmland near Des 
Moines. They work on that expensive and resisting sur- 
face with the abandon of a kindergarten babe brushing 
poster-paint on a sheet of newsstock. Mauricio has them 
still doing that in his big studio in lowa City as though 
they could not imagine being constricted from fear. 

What the influence of that center is can only be 
guessed at. But it is most significant that, plus the im- 
portant printmakers that were trained there, the heads 
of many print shops in American art schools are gradu- 
ates. Lasansky has dropped a stone into the middle of 
the sea; the radiant waves go outward, endlessly. 

During the past years other centers of influence, on 
the east coast, for example, have been felt. Yale Univer- 
sity’s Graphic Arts department under Alvin Eisenman, 
is producing graphic excellence in its well equipped 
workshop, drawing outstanding graduate students from 
educational institutions throughout the country; Coopei 
graphic design program headed by Ray Dowden, con- 
tinues its record achievements in the field. In a newly 
formed Visual Communications department and a re- 
located Graphic Art Center, Pratt Institute adds to its 
graphic design offering: Will Burtn and Fritz Eichen- 
berg are in charge. 

My associate editors and I are proud to present to 
you the considered thoughts of those noted artist-educa- 
tors who have participated in this historic development 
and today are telling us what they and their illustrious 
colleagues achieved. END 
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THE BAUHAUS 
AND 
MODERN TYPOGRAPHY 
The “masters” 
liberate 
the typographic image 
by 
SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 














When William Morris started his Kelmscott Press in 
1870 he tried to recapture the individuality and refine- 
ment of handset type and a visual identity of subject 
matter and typographical form. But as all his othe 
efforts, the return to archaic prototypes could only work 
convincingly as long as archaic themes were to be pre- 
sented. The Canterbury Tales, Icelandic Sagas and a 
reset Odyssey lent themselves admirably to the Gothic 
type revived in the Kelmscott workshops. The new liter- 
ature emerging at the turn of the century would look 
as ridiculous in a William Morris typelace as a cab 
driver in a stagecoach driver's outfit. 

There followed within the first 20 years of this cen- 
soth 
have one important common denominator: mobility. 
This basic element of the 20th century—civilization set 
in motion—expressed itself in every human activity, 


tury two attempts to revolutionize typography. 


from the tangible inventions of automobiles and air- 
planes to the intellectual liquidation of static repose 
through Einstein’s Theory of Relativity and the fluid 
subliminal processes discovered by Sigmund Freud. In 
the arts and in design Art Nouveau, Expressionism and 
Futurism made valiant attempts to set vision in motion. 
The vanishing point perspective was abandoned to- 
gether with the set pose, the historical analogy. Line 
planes and figures moved in non-static space whose 
center was no longer the gravitational pole but the 
limitless longing for change and movement. ‘Typog- 
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raphy, in its age old function of filtering the great 
artistic movements down to a residue of simple commu- 
nication, then took upon itself this restlessly evolu- 
tionary trend and then impared to the printed page 
the organic forms of plants growing in an = almost 
chaotic vitality. 

NEW IDEAL-UNCHECKED MOBILITY The climax olf this 
identification of the printed message with the new ideal 
of unchecked mobility came with the Italian Futurist 
Movement. In 1909 Marinetti had written his famous 
manifesto, proclaiming “... we declare that the world’s 
splendor has been enriched by a new beauty, the beauty 
of speed.” In 1919 he published “Les Mots en Liberte” 
which identified contents and typographical presenta- 
tion (Fig. 1). A girl, reading her lover’s report of a 
battle during the First World War, sees the letter not as 
a linear abstraction but as a recreation of the confusion 
and violence of combat. 

In 192) the Dadists appeared on the European scene, 
heirs of the Futurist appeal to unconventional expres- 
sions of social criticism and perpetual emotional crisis. 
Arp and Schwitters disassociated the word from the con- 
tent in their “poems,’” making the recorded sound the 
important experience, regardless of intellectual mean- 
ing. Letters were isolated to stress the non-communica- 
live function of type, and integrated into “Typograph- 
ical Collages” (Fig. 2). Schwitters composed his ‘So- 
nata in Primordial Sound” which he published as an 


Fig. 1: A page from Merinetti, Les Mots 
en Liberte, 1919. 

Fig. 2: Moholy - Nagy, typographical 
collage, 1921. 

Fig. 3: Specimen page of Bauhaus 

Typography, 1923-27. 

Moholy-Nagy, photomontage 

poster, 1923, 


Fig. 4 





endless series of vowels and consonants, printed in block 
patterns, and Arp’s “Pyramidenrock” introduced the 
typographical element of visual repetition—pages and 
pages of identical lines losing through this repetitive 
image all individual meaning. 

When Walter Gropius organized the Bauhaus in 
1919 there existed in Weimar an art school program 
strongly oriented toward Expressionism and emotional 
sublimation. For the first three years of its existence 
this expressionistic trend influenced not only painting, 
sculpture and architecture of the Bauhaus but is clearly 
apparent in the typography of posters and stationery. 
By 1923 these expressionistic egg shells had been shed 
and the actual Bauhaus Program developed whose fund- 
amental philosophy was the thought of a new 
world unity which contains the equilibrium of all 
contrasting tensions. This dawning insight into the 
oneness of all objects and appearances imparts to all 
human creations a common, deeply self-contained mean- 
ing.” “Typography was given a place of equal import- 
ance with painting, sculpture, architecture, theatre and 
all the crafts in the Bauhaus Program. “Typography is 
an instrument of communication,” stated the Bauhaus 
Book trom 1923. “It must be communication in its 
most intensified form. The emphasis must be on clarity 

. unequivocal clarity of all typographical expression. 
Legibility must never be sacrificed for the sake of a 


traditional esthetics. The typeface must never be 
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forced into a preconceived form, for instance the square. 
Print corresponds to contents through laws of optics 
and psychology. Form and function of a typographical 
composition demand the uninhibited use of layout in 
all directions (not only horizontal) , all typefaces, grada- 
tions, geometric forms and colors.” The letterheads and 
wrappers of the Bauhaus book series, designed predomi- 
nantly by Herbert Bayer and Moholy-Nagy, realized 
these principles in many different ways (Fig. 3). There 
will be found enhancing contrast and separation 
through sharp contrasts between the white of the 
paper, the black of the type and the brilliant red of 
geometric inserts. 

INTEGRATION: PHOTOGRAPHY WITH TYPOGRAPHY It was 
especially Moholy-Nagy’s contribution to integrate his 
particular field of experimental photography with typo- 
graphy. and the 
whole range of light and shadow effects that superseded 
naturalistic records with abstract light compositions, 
Particular- 
ly poster and wrapper design lent itself to these new 
combinations of camera and printing press because here 


Photograms, photomontages (Fig. 4), 


were used in combination with typography. 


an individual interpretation of brief concise messages 
permitted the designer to achieve startling and often 
shocking effects. 

But the most characteristic typographical endeavor 


of the Bauhaus period was Herbert Bayer’s design of a 


new alphabet, his Universal Type. Its main objective 




















was to liquidate the differentiation between capitals 
“Why should we write and print 
with two alphabets? .... We do not speak a capital A 
or a small a. We need a single alphabet... . It could 
be written more quickly, especially on the typewriter, 
since the shiftkey would become unnecessary” (Fig. 5) 
The additional reasons given were cheaper printing 
production and a quicker reading and writing pace for 
everybody. 

This unified typeface became a sort of banner flying 
before all Bauhaus declarations. To write in lower case 
only was a confession of the initiated like the “Thou” 
of the Quakers, or, in the architecture of the time, the 
flat root, 


and lower case letters. 


FREED TYPOGRAPHIC IMAGE In simple typographical ex- 
pressions (Fig. 6) the combination of the stark undiffer- 
entiated type, combined with photographic effects of 
light and shadow (Fig. 6), was very successful. It created 
a revolution whose effects we have today accepted in our 
daily life, just as steel tube furniture, metal lamps, and 
many other inventions of the Bauhaus Workshops have 
reshaped our world of objects. But the introduction of 
a universal alphabet without distinctions of upper and 
lower case failed as did universal languages, 
Esperanto. The world-embracing simplification proc- 
ess was rejected because man, unreasonable and non- 
clings fondly to the last vestiges of individual 


such as 


rational, 
expression. 
Our books, newsprint, and personal correspondence 
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remained unaffected by the typographical revolutions 
briefly listed here; but it is impossible to think of con- 
temporary advertising in all its manifold forms without 
giving credit to the Bauhaus Masters who liberated the 
typographical image and integrated it into the stream 
of restless motion that is the mark of our century. 

The Age of the Baroque which produced such out- 
standing masterpieces as the Zwinger in Dresden, and 
the collaboration between Tiepolo and Balthasar Neu- 
mann in the Palace at Wuerzburg, had coined the 
theme: “Gesamtkunstwerk.” To this our own age of 
psychology added the concept of “Gestalt psychology,” 
each of the two terms standing for an interaction of 
diverse, separate creative forms toward the end result 
of a new artistic totality. 

The Bauhaus program was the last of the design 
schools which took up this ancient historical challenge 
and recoined it in the contemporary terms of visual 
communication from all creative minds to all seeing 
men. The measure of its success can be gauged only by 
those who can recognize in a typographical composition 
of the Bauhaus School a spiritual relationship to the 
pure essence of Non-objective Art and constructivist 
architecture. Instead of “Gesamtkunstwerk,” one could 
say that like a huge loom the Bauhaus program en- 
deavored to throw contacts and currents from each crea 
tive hand to each other creative brain. PARS PRO TOTO— 
the single intelligence standing for the whole, the hum- 
blest visual expression testifying for all other arts in a 
common bond of responsibility. FND 
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Fig. 5: Herbert Bayer, Universal Type, 1925. 
Fig. 6: Wrapper for Bauhaus book, 1924 














Every year, like tulips in the spring and pumpkins in 
the fall, we have a harvest of graphic design shows: a 
gleaning of the year’s crop. There are dozens of exhibi- 
tions all over the country, presented under auspices of 
art directors’ clubs, typographic organizations, and the 
printing industry. They are usually well reported in 
design magazines; their catalogs are widely distributed, 
and, although there are undoubtedly many significant 
and deserving pieces of work that are not included be- 
cause of the limitations of selection procedures, they 
present perhaps the best concentration of graphic de- 
sign and an opportunity lor us to examine directions 
and innovations. 

Even the untutored eye would have no difficulty in 
noting the difference between the “look” of today’s 
graphic design and that of say 10 or 15 years ago. To 
mention a few of the more noticeable developments: 
we see much wider use of photography, in- 
cluding such extended uses of the medium 
as distorted images, high and low key 
photographs, stroboscopic — super-imposi- 
tions, negative images. Transferred images 
and collages are used in fresh and experi- 
mental ways. Type is being used in forms 
of which Gutenberg would have never 
dreamed. Interest in surface quality has led 


INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 


The student must 


learn for himself’ 


ELSA KULA 


designers to exploit papers of a great variety of textures: 
shiny to dull, rough to smooth, metallic, translucent, 
transparent. Generally one might see graphic design 
today as more inventive, more exciting, more graphic, 
than the design of a few decades ago. 

UNREMITTING PRESSURE ON DESIGNER Of course, there 
are many reasons for the evolved differences. One must 
be the unremitting pressure upon the designer to pro- 
duce, in the scramble for effective reader attention, the 
new, the novel, the attention-getting result. This demand 
is basic to the existing system of merchandise and ser- 
vice presentation; it motivates the whole graphic design 
process. Another factor responsible for the constantly 
evolving change in the appearance of graphic design 
is the constantly improving technical resources avail- 
able for exploitation by the graphic designer. Increas- 
ingly efficient printing processes; cameras of greater 
and greater versatility; greater varieties of 
paper, paints, inks; new technical services 
such as photo-lettering; all are available 
for the designer to use or misuse. And new 
materials, techniques and equipment are 
being added almost daily to the designer’s 
fare. So, given the necessity for change 
and innovation, and equipment and ma- 
terial resources with which to achieve it, 
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what are the influences that affect the forms the changes 
will take the directions in which to go? My task in this 
article is to point to the influences that the school now 
known as the Institute of Design of Illinois Institute 
of Technology may have had upon the designers who 


produce the work that reflects the changes. 


Influences, if we are to be fastidious about keeping 
them isolated from out-and-out copying, are by thei 
very nature nebulous, and attempting to pin them 
down is something like attempting to grab smoke. For 
another thing, I do not believe that designers are very 
olten able to trace the sources of their inspirations, in- 
sights and directions. The process of storing informa- 
tion, impressions, images in our minds for future use is 
one that does not always maintain a bibliography of 
sources, even if we wish it so. 


With this in mind, I believe the best way to appraise 
the graphic design influences of the Institute of Design 
is to review briefly those activities, ideas and events that 
would tend to affect the design concepts and the be- 
havior of professional designers. 


SMALL BUDGET, FACULTY, STUDENT BODY So to start at 
the beginning: In 1937 Lazlo Moholy-Nagy with a small 
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Photomontage — Futuristic influence; 1947 
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budget, a small faculty, and a small student body, estab- 
lished a design school in Chicago called the New Bau- 
haus. It was a school dedicated to developing educa- 
tional concepts that were left dangling when the Ger- 
man Bauhaus was forced to shut down in response to a 
Nazi order. The school name was changed in fairly 
rapid succession: from the New Bauhaus to the School 
of Design to the Institute of Design. But the concept 
and the spirit of the school did noi change as long as 
Moholy directed its growth. 


A statement from one of the early catalogs gives a 
capsule statement of the educational principle: “Educa- 
tion for a designer must provide a foundation which 
will enable him to think comprehensively and to act 
effectively in the complex industrial world. The student 
does not study the master, but the principles and facts 
which the master had to study. He must learn for him- 
self. The Institute of Design stimulates the intellectual 
and emotional powers of the student so that he will be 
able to do creative work.” 


What this idea reduced down to in practice in the 
school’s workshops and classrooms was a lively atmos- 


yhere of investigation, experimentation and discovery. 
> 














An accelerating capacity for creative activity was gener- 
ated via satisfying direct experiences with paint, clay, 
camera, circular saw, and printing press. Any instru- 
ment or medium that might be creatively exploited was 
contacted and explored. Many of the students who 
learned their profession in this way are now active de- 
sign producers and obviously the Institute’s influence 
on what they do must be very strong. Other students 
have turned to teaching and the circle of this kind of 
influence widens through them. 

TRADITION IS REVERSED In the normal course of things, 
there is a few years’ time lag from the time a student 
leaves school until he completes a professional appren- 
ticeship and can be called a full-flegded designer. But 
in the first years of the Institute there was a large and 
productive group of students that by-passed this cycle. 
This was the group of Chicago art directors and design- 
ers who came to study with Gyorgy Kepes in the eve- 
ning program. Many came mostly out of curiosity, many 
came for a “refresher” course, and they all found that 
they had become involved with an approach to design 
problems that made it impossible for them to return to 
their drawing tables unscathed. The Institute succeeded 
in reversing the traditional art school pattern of bring- 
ing to their students the latest word from the profession- 
al designers on how to design; here was an instance of 





the school impressing design concepts upon the proles- 
sionals. And these concepts flowed directly into their 
work, without the time lag referred to above. 

The ideas and ideals of the Institute were projected 
most effectively by direct contact, teacher to student, 
but there was, and is, a very strong indirect medium of 
idea projection: the group of books by Moholy-Nagy 
(The New Vision and Vision in Motion) and Kepes’ 
(Language of Vision). These books are required read- 
ing in many schools of design; in some they are used as 
texts, and there is hardly an art director who does not 
have them on his bookshelf. Vzszon in Motion especially 
conveys much of the Institute ol Design spirit. 

It would be very comfortable now if I had a statistic 
to use pertaining to percentages and kinds of acceptance 
and use of Bauhaus Institute of Design principles, but 
lacking one I will have to rely instead on a generaliza- 
tion for summation: Today’s graphic design impresses 
me as embodying an increasingly uninhibited, explora- 
tory and experimental approach. While this manner 
of design development could not be called the exclusive 
property of the Institute teachings, it is nevertheless a 
reflection of its basic educational theories. And it would 
seem fair, then, to attribute much of this result to the 
school which most vigorously and most widely articu- 
lated this approach to design. END 


























Recent events shocked us for a lew 


days out of our post-sputnik complac- 
encv, and made us aware again that 
something vital is missing in our edu- 


cational and cultural life. So far mostly the studio's 


quantitative remedies were suggested: to 
more dollars, more classrooms, less an 
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ATELIER 17 
Though small in size 
contribution 
ngraving 
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high schools, etc. Yet until four years art for 


ago we had in New York a little place 
which could have taught us valuable 
and very much needed lessons. It was 
the Atelier 17. 

In order to explain this statement 
we must realize that it contains several facets: 1. We 
have to look quickly through the history of the graphic 
arts to find out where the Atelier 17 fits in. 2. We have 
to enumerate the many technical contributions made 
by the Atelier. 3. We have to consider the psychological, 
philosophical and personality angles as a basis for those 
contributions. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: The urge to engrave lines 
for symbolic or magical purposes can be traced back 
to prehistoric rock age. During the late Middle-Ages 
in Europe fine, engraved, and (later) etched orna- 
ments were made on helmets and armor, without any 
intentions of printing. In a way, the Summerian and 
Babylonian cylinder seals were probably the oldest 
known forms of printing into clay. Real printing was 
invented in China first. (A newspaper celebrated in 
Peking in 1909 the thousand-year anniversary.) Masters 
of the Renaissance introduced the printing of engrav- 


Fig. 1: “Femmes et Oiseau Devant La Lune”, Etching, 1947, by Joan Miro. 
Fig. 2: “Sol y Luna”, 1945, engraving and soft ground etching by Mauricio Lasansky. 
Fig. 3: “Cromos”, engraving and soft ground etching by S. W. Hayter. 


ings on metal plates (copper) on 
paper. North of the Alps engravings 
rivalled woodcuts as the principle 
broadcasting system of ideas (in prep- 
aration for the Reformation). At that 
time man’s mind turned toward the 
y other exploration of the world of the “here 


ms and now” and toward the new im- 


portance of man’s personality. Alter 
centuries of gothic dreams of another 
worldly, ideational direction the eve 
and the heart had become hungry for 
a sensate worship of nature. Almost 
over night art fell in love with life. In this thrilling 
adventure engraving shared enthusiastically in the com- 
munication of this new vision and its discovery of new 
realities. Schongauer loved form without sacrificing the 
song of linear melodies. Veit Stoss in his prints was 
more expressionistic than in his sculptures, whereas 
Duerer used his single and multiple lines to simulate 
tactile form experience. At times he engraved with an 
intimate precision of living details, hardly ever achieved 
by photography four centuries later. He knew how to 
combine this descriptive passion with a Faustian depth. 
He also discovered how the fine burin lines condition 
the eye to see things much bigger in a print. A painting 
would have to be much larger. 

The same passion for form we find South of the Alps 
in Mantegnas engravings. However, in certain prints 
he uses lines as lines, pure and functional. This great 
pioneering spirit was soon lost after Marcantonio Rai- 
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mondi’s success with his engraved copies of Raphael's 
frescoes and other famous paintings. Centuries followed 
when engraving degenerated into a tool for reproduc- 
tion, illustration, invitations and such. 

AN ART NEARLY DIES Etching, introduced by Duerer 
as the new chemical answer to the new spirit, reached 
its whiteheat of creative intensity in Rembrandt. 
Later it had interesting revivals by artists like Goya 
and Whistler. Finally, when the industrial era ar- 
rived, the growing demands for illustrations and _re- 
productions were rapidly swallowed up by new photo- 
graphic and mechanical methods. Engraving as an art 
was buried and etching, without contact with vital 
modern art problems, was ready for the funeral. Sud- 
denly, a strange man appears, opens the coffins and says: 
“Rise, I see in you much life that never lived” and _be- 
hold the dead E and E’s open slowly their eyes and walk 
away to lead the living. 

The man was Joseph Hecht (1891-1951). Probably 
the first one since Mantegna to search for the power 
and variety that lies in the natural qualities of the 
burin, he produced masterful engravings which show a 
whole vocabulary of a burin lingo from long gliding 
lines to short moves, on and on digging, plowing, 
stabbing, kicking wedgelike litthe movements or a 
pizzicato of points. He is either unrealistically descrip- 
tive (see illustration) or surrealistic long before sur- 
realism was officially accepted. 

The second act: Hecht meets Hayter. Stanley Wil- 
liam Hayter, born in London 1901, Welsh ancestors, an 
artist, son of a painter, trained as chemical engineer, 








1922-1925 employed by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., in 
Persia absorbed all he could until he was able to make 
a plate together with Hecht without losing his own 
identity. In 1927 Hayter opened a studio (Atelier) in 
Paris in the Rue Campagne Premier. The number 
happened to be 17. Artists of many calibres and nation- 
alities came to this place driven by creative curiosity. 
Thus the place became known as Atelier disept (Studio 
17). Picasso, Miro, Giacometti, Max Ernest, Kandinsky, 
Tanguy, Vieillard, Calder, Vieira da Silva and other 
outstanding artists experimented and exchanged experi- 
ences and ideas there. 

In 1940, the Atelier, being on Hitler’s  black-list, 
moved to New York. In 1950 Hayter reopened the 
Paris Atelier and moved in 1954 to the Imprimerie Paul 
Haasen. The New York Atelier continued under the 
leadership of Karl Schrag, Harry Hoehn, Terry Haas 
and Peter Grippe who left 1954 to teach at Brandeis. 
I was back in New York and Bill asked me to take 
over, and so I was, for the third time, director at the 
Atelier. The first time in the summer of 1946 and the 
second time in "49, both times during Bill's trips to 
Europe. September, 1955, I had to leave and all efforts 
to find an acceptable substitute failed. The detailed 
story could easily fill a book. On September 7, 1955, the 
Atelier was closed. The Paris Atelier is still going 
strong and another branch was planned for London. 
TECHNICAL STORY For detailed description of the tech- 
nical procedures and contributions developed in the 
Atelier 17 I recommend: New Ways of Gravure by S. 
W. Hayter (Routledge & Kegan Paul Limited, London 











1949). For less complete material see Etching and En- 
graving and the Modern Trend by John Buckland- 
Wright (Studio Publications 1953) ; also Atelier 17 Cata- 
logue of the Fourteenth Exhibition of Prints by mem- 
bers of the Atelier 17 Group, Laurel Gallery 1949, 
(Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., N. Y.) Page 8, S. W. Hayter 
article, many illustrations. Finally Graphis magazine, 
Vol. 10, 1954, No. 55, Page 394. (It is interesting that 
most of the illustrations were from prints made at the 
New York Atelier.) 

In this article I can only present a simplified list of 
the different techniques taught and applied at the 
Atelier. 

LINE ENGRAVING: Cutting into copper with a_ well 
sharpened burin is to me a noble experience, whereas a 
zinc plate gives me an “ornery” or mean response. The 
puristic Hecht approach was continued by Hayter and 
exclusively by Vieillard (unique effects) , in New York 
by Christine Engels (Mrs. Rubin), Sue Fuller, Lilly 
Asher, myself and others. I am still in love with this 
tool. Lotte Jacobi arranged for a fine exhibition in her 
gallery of line engravings by Hecht, Hayter, Vieilard, 
Courtin, Katz, Peterdi and Kett. In order to understand 
the intoxicating quality of engraving, one has to realize 
that every technique works in two directions. One is 
towards the effect on the beholder and the other is 
towards the effect it has on the artist. Michelangelo 
said: “Oil painting is for women and monks, fresco is 
for men.”” What he meant was that in oil painting you 
can be careless or change your mind and paint over it. 
In fresco you are responsible for every brushstroke, 





changes are practically impossible. Engraving is like 
fresco. It makes a man out of you. 

ETCHING: A copper plate, or zinc (Duerer worked with 
iron) is covered with an acid resistant coating. A 
drawing is scratched with a steel needle into the ground 
exposing the metal. Acid will bite, in those places, 
more or less deep grooves according to the time and the 
acid used. At the Atelier we used both, hard grourd 
and soft ground etching. Soft ground is a hard ground 
mixed and softened with grease. It permits different 
materials, gauzes, silks, nylons, laces, wood, wrinkled 
paper, etc., to be pressed through to the metal. When 
removed from the plate acid bites exciting textures into 
the plate. Instead of steel needles one can draw into 
the ground with matches, pencils, toothpicks, etc. 
AQUATINT: The plate is dusted with rosin powder. 
When carefully heated the rosin grains adhere to the 
plate and the acid bites around them or between, thus 
creating a more or less opaque tone. 

LIFTGROUND: Ink mixed with non-drying ingredients 
like glycerine, syrup, gum arabic or green soap can 
be used to paint, draw or transfer to the plate. When 
dipped into liquid ground and dried, a warm water 
bath will lift the ground off the drawing. Acid does the 
rest. 

THE GRIBLE METHOD: Effectively revived by Abe Ratt- 
ner. Different shaped points are hammered into the 
plate. In my “Ophiuchus” plate I used drills fon 
the stars (points) and produced a Milky Way effect 
with a stiff stipple brush on soft ground. All those 
methods mentioned above belong to the “Intaglio” 





*‘Struithiomimus”, 1945, dry burr engraving in color by Leo Katz. 
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group. Scraped surtace effects, beautifully used by Anna 
Rosa de Ycasa, Enrique Zanartu, Fred Becker and Kil- 
strom (all in New York). 

MEZZOTINT: Plate roughened with rockers or roullettes 
to print black. Lighter parts brought out by burn- 
ishing. Grinding the plate with Carborundum can 
give similar effects. Planing with a coarse stone will 
produce printable tones. All those last methods belong 
to the group of Planigraphic Impressions. 

COLOR OFFSET: Using rubber, gelatin or another 
plate, glass, stone or plastic in combination with black 
intaglio print, a ticklish procedure. Intaglio prints in 
reverse. offset reverses twice and prints in the same 
direction as original. Fred Becker and Alice Mason 
made interesting prints with several color plates with 
utmost precision in registration. A voluntary slight 
shift in registration was used by Karl Schrag to suggest 
vibrations (“Night Wind”) or by Sari Dienes and 
Dorothy Dehner to give an illusion of relief. In 1946 
Havter used silkscreens to transfer three to five layers of 
transparent color to the surface of an inked intaglio 
plate. (see “Cinque Personnages” three colors and 
“Falling Fugure” five colors). It is unlikely that any- 
one could make a list with any claim of completeness. 
Many things were tried and dropped. Some of them 
may suddenly reappear. A list of Paris experiments of 
recent years is not yet available. The last plate I printed 
just before the closing of the Atelier in New York, was 
the “Syruthiomimus” entirely drilled with dentist burrs 
on a flexible shaft, approximating a dentist’s drill. A 
strong relief of bones (to give a real ‘““Totentanz”’ effect) 


was achieved on a very heavy paper by Douglas Howell. 
Hecht, Hayter and others used heavy scorpers by hand 
to give relief to small areas. Occasional experiments of 
printing on plaster of paris were combined with relief 
effects. 

PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, PERSONALITY Many people 
forget easily that innumerable cities in Europe and in 
America never produced great basic ideas or a genuis 
like Dante, Michelangelo or Beethoven. None of the 
giants of the Renaissance was born in Rome or Milan 
while Florence and vicinity supplied an unusual num- 
ber of supermen. In recent times Vienna and Paris 
were centers of creativity. The Atelier 17 proved that 
a little studio, occupied by a few artists utterly devoted 
to creative work instead of to money can become an 
island from which new methods, new approaches and 
much stimulation can burst forth to the 
graphic arts from Germany to Japan. 

What is the secret of this place? It starts with “Bill” 
Hayter’s personality. A wiry shortish figure, a physi- 
ognomy that looks somewhat like Field-Marshall Mont- 
gomery or at times more like a suggestion of Napoleon 
(without the pompousness), a magnetic presence 
charm, humor, irrepressible energy, sparkling intellect, 
a brilliant teacher, all this adds up to a human dynamo 
that attracts people from all over the world.* 


influence 


When he moved to New York he started work in a 





*Buckland-Wright writes in his book: “Hayter has probably 
had more personal influence on the course of engraving than 
any artist in the history of the art. 





“Ophiuchus,” 1950, engraving and soft ground etching by Leo Katz. 
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rather smal] top floor studio at the New School for 
Social Research. He had to share the place with L. 
Shanker who taught woodcut on certain evenings. Later 
he moved to a larger loft on 8th Street, between Broad- 
way and University Place. When this section was torn 
down, the Atelier found another loft on the Ave. of the 
Americas near the corner of 14th Street. A larger geared 
press was added to the smaller one which Bill started 
with at the New School. Not a penny was ever used 
for appearances but everything necessary was always 
available. 

The atmosphere was one of cordial informality unless 
someone was careless or inconsiderate in which case no 
one looked forward to “getting hell” from Bill. Every- 
one called everyone else by his or her first name. Every- 
one was expected to share ideas, results of experimenta- 
tion. Bill was always a perfect example of bigness and 
generosity when it came to sharing. Giving became 
more important than taking, although there was prac- 
tically never any goody-goody talk on such subjects. 
One of the most valuable memories takes me back to 
the little studio at the New School. Andre Racz (from 
Rumania) had just finished his Perseus plate. Lasansky 
(from Argentine) was there and a few others including 
myself. Someone cut the paper, another prepared the 
blankets. One turned the spikes and I held the blankets 
stretched. 

AN ECSTATIC APPRECIATION We had forgotten whose 
plate it was and I felt surely within half an inch 
from heart failure. When finally someone lifted slowly 
the paper from the plate we knew we were looking at 


a print the like of which no one had ever seen before. 
The freedom to follow boldly one’s artistic intuition was 
taken for granted. The search for inherently graphic 
realities in a print took the place of the plain descrip- 
tive realism ol the past. There existed an almost ecstatic 
appreciation of the moment when hitherto unborn 
images were pulled from their invisible world of possi- 
bilities into the world of visible relativity. The study 
of the unexpected or accidental was considered as im- 
portant as the respect for discipline. As a matter of 
course, a new technique had to be found for each new 
approach. Thus the usual idea of one technique just 
being good or bad became meaningless. Equally mean- 
ingless was any attempt to divide the creative process in- 
to independent areas of mind separated from matter or 
visions, ideas or emotions flirting across a vacuum with 
technical tricks. Visions, emotions without proper tech- 
nical expression are invisible and a technical perform- 
ance without its nuclear center of emotional, intellectual 
or visual power is like a soul-less body. Bill fought 
with great intensity against this ignorance of the inter- 
dependence of technique and idea. 

As to the members of the New York Atelier they were 
of many nationalities, of many types and temperaments. 
Almost all European countries were represented and 
some from other continents. They also represented dif- 
ferent isms, styles and philosophies. Here is a list of 
some of their names: Fred Becker, Letterio Calapai, 
Marc Chagall, Minna Citron, Ed. Countey, Worden 
Day, Werner Drewes, Salvador Dali, Christine Engler, 
Sue Fuller, Peter Grippe, Jose Guerrero, Terry Haas, 
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Jan Hugo, Leo Katz, Harry Hoehn, Mar Jean Kattunen, 
Kenneth Killstrom, Alice Mason, Matta, Miro, Marti- 
nelli, Seong Moy, Maria Martin, Le Corbuxier, Lasan- 
sky, Lipschitz, Ryah Ludins, Gabor Peterdi, Andre Racz, 
Abraham Rattner, Anne Ryan, Carl Schrag, Kurt 
Roesch, Alfred Russell, Ives Tanguy, Pennerton West, 
Louise Nevelson, Andre Masson, Joseph Presser, Anna 
Rosa de Ycaza, Enrique Zanartu, Sam Kaner, Doris 
Seidler, Lilly Ascher, Lotte Jacobi, Larry Winston, 
Chaim Koppelman and many, many others. 
MONEY WOULD HAVE HELPED Of course they were not 
all there at the same time. There was usually working 
space for 10 to 15. But the whole studio was a monu- 
mental proof for the fact, that it is not money ap- 
pearance, size or “the customer is always right” atti- 
tude, that counts. All that may be essential in business 
or politics, but creative and cultural problems are of a 
different dimension. The Atelier was never a money- 
making proposition, and once in awhile, with rising 
costs and fees kept at a minimum (so not to exclude 
gifted but poor members) a financial shot-in-the-arm 
would have been welcome. Usually well meaning people 
were immediately suggesting to increase attendance, 
arrange for parties, raffles, exhibitions, receptions, enter- 
tainment, in other words the “bigger and better treat- 
ment.” It took an iron determination not to give in. 
And so the Atelier stayed small but its influence grew 
and stimulated remarkable changes in other territories 
like lithography, woodcut and even in painting. 
Speaking of this influence, I would like to point out 
another overlooked observation. Most people are im- 


Fig. 6: “Cinq Personnages”, 1946, engraving, soft ground etching, color offset by S 
“W. Hayter. 

Fig. 7: ‘Pegasus’, 1945,"engraving and soft ground etching by Leo Katz. 

Fig. 8: ‘Deer’, engraving byNoseph,Hesit. 





pressed by the almost majestic galaxy of famous names. 
In reality some of the finest contributions were made by 
lesser known members. A Chagall for instance was first 
of all interested in etching another fine Chagall and 
Dali, another Dali. Their styles were established. Some 
of them had at times neither sympathy nor understand- 
ing for other work in progress. Often a relative new- 
comer had more to give because he was not a slave of 
his own reputation. I remember one evening when Sue 
Fuller came to work armed with a bottle of Karo syrup 
from the A&P to experiment with liftground. Sue was 
not yet as well known as she is now. Next to her sat 
Andre Masson, a leader in the surrealist movement 
which at that time was at the peak of its prominence. 
He became interested and Sue showed him what she 
found out through her own efforts. Mason made some 
gorgeous Balzacian heads with her syrup. 

Of course, 1 do not want to say that meeting some 
of the great masters of modern art is not important 
for a young artist, if for no other reason than the fact 
that famous people are usually so much easier to get 
along with than bloody beginners. All in all, many 
people believe that having had the Atelier 17 in New 
York has certainly been a strong factor in making this 
city the art center of the world. To me it was a tragic 
day when, at Bill’s request and with the wonderful help 
of Harry Hoehn, George Ortman, Larry Winston and 
others we had to dismantle the presses, to pack and 
move day and night in a record-breaking heatwave, and 
to send out a press statement on September 7, 1955 that 
the Atelier 17 in New York was closed. END 

















When I had been at our firm for 30 years, my depart- 
ment surprised me by moving the calendar backwards 
and refurbishing my office with old-fashioned trappings. 
My tenure was exaggerated to the extent that Victorian 
furnishings were used. These were allowed to remain 
in my office for a week. I must confess that 

by that time I was beginning to enjoy the 
surroundings. The old-fashioned rockers and HE 
easy chairs encouraged leisurely meetings, 

and visitors often were loathe to leave. 
Furthermore, the informality of the swing- 

ing bar doors often, I suspect, lured many 

visitors who might not have stopped other- 

wise. On the walls, replacing some 30 of oun 

current advertisements, were 50 of the most 
representative advertisements created by the 





department during the past 30 years. These too, stirred 
up old memories and commanded an unusual amount of 
attention. There was such variety to the art and layout 
techniques, that I am sure every visitor wondered if ad- 
vertising design today is zs effective. Today's advertising 
which is predominately photographic, lacks 
this variety. 
ECTION It would be easy enough to recapture some 
RECTION — of the most effective older techniques, just as 
many art directors save examples of current 
advertising for future reference. But objec- 
tives do not repeat themselves, and the 
methods used to reach these objectives must 
necessarily be different. As much as we 
might like to return to the days when art 
Was more important in advertising, we will 
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never be able to do so and do effective work. This, in 
spite of the fact that many fine illustrators of the past 30 
years are still capable of excellent illustrations. 

TODAY’S “FUNCTIONAL” LAYOUT The whole approach 
to layout, too, has changed. The “designed” lay- 
out, which formed a unique character for the adver- 
liser, has given way to a “functional” layout with the 
major attention on illustration. This element is grow- 


ing more important every day. The successful copy- 
writer is picture-minded and works right along with the 
art director in achieving a story-telling picture. Copy 
and illustration have never been more integrated, and 
this approach is producing today’s most effective adver- 
tising. But it would be just as much an error to assume 
that the dominating photograph is the all-time answer 
to advertising design, as it would be for me to assume 
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that the advertising on my wall could somehow be re- 
vised and could be warmed over for present-day use. 

Advertising art directors have equalled and gone 
beyond the Life Magazine format. There is no doubt 
this technique appears to be honest and informative to 
the reader. In the process of reaching this point, the 
art director has changed from artist to photographer. 
He is more interested in contemporary photographs 
than contemporary painting. 

There are several good reasons for this divorce from 
painting as a major interest. Because the direction of 
painting is toward non-objective art (which boasts that 
it does not communicate), painting in that medium 
gives him little practice or skill which can be drawn 
upon in his work as an advertising art director. And, 
more importantly, research, surveys, comprehensive 


Fig. 1: 1927 

Artist: Rockwell Kent 

Art Director: Vaughn Flannery 
Fig. 2: 1928 

Artist: Frank Lemon 

Art Director: Frank Lemon 
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tests, etc., tell him the photograph communicates best. 
Since the art director has embraced photography, tre- 
mendous improvements have been made. Photographic 
equipment, film and cameras have reached a_ point 
where almost every necessity of advertising illustration 
can be satisfied. Exaggeration, speed and imaginative 
ideas are no longer a problem to the resourceful art 
director. Photography, to him, is understandably fas- 
cinating. Many art directors are now excellent photog- 
raphers themselves, and some have even given up art 
directing to open up shop as suppliers. 

Television, too, has accelerated the emphasis on pho- 
tography. Actual product demonstration as a selling 
technique is hard to beat. 

As in print, the cartoon which Tv is able to animate 
has held its own. However, the availability of tape has 


now opened up new sure-fire photographic possibilities 
resulting in a declining interest in the animated cartoon. 
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This brings us up to the present and poses the ques- 

tion, what next? 
WHAT NEXT? Of one thing we can be sure: Pictures 
will be consumed by advertising with an even greater 
appetite. The life of an advertising picture is about 
four seconds. The art director in his attempt to beat 
this average may spend weeks and thousands of dollars 
in creating and directing its production. In doing this, 
the art director has become deeply involved in the 
strategy of the advertising. Many art directors find 
themselves in well-earned executive positions and, in 
fact, part of the management team—a far cry from the 
day when their entire effort was demonstrated at the 
drawing board. 

The appearance of advertising will change and 
change for the better. The status and authority of the 
art director cannot help but improve within the agency, 
since the need for fresh new ideas continues to be 


Fig. 3: 1949 

Artist: Jean Hugo 

Art Director: Paul Darrow 
Fig. 4: 1957 

Photcgrapher: Irving Penn 
Art Director: Paul Darrow 
Fig. 5: 1953 

Artist: Mac Conners 

Art Director: Calvin Anderson 
Fig. 6: 1959 

Photographer: Boulevard Studios 
Art Director: Bob Dunning 
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uppermost in the mind of the advertiser and the recep- 
tivity of the public. 

The direction of art direction is difficult to foretell. 
seing for the most part a young man’s (and woman’s) 
profession we might take a look at the future art direc- 
tors and advertising artists. It is an interesting fact 
that in the face of the present dominance of photog- 
raphy most of the talent now in the art schools which 
will be siphoned off for advertising has chosen illustra- 
tion (fundamentals of art is included) as a major. 

If art is to challenge the camera in its present strongly 
entrenched position, it will have to be considerably im- 
proved. Pushing pieces of colored paper and cut-out 
type elements about on the page is not good enough. 
To get anywhere drawing, painting and design can be 
and must be a force strong enough and profound 
enough to create new images, persuasions and move 
men’s minds. It’s been done before. END 
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In 1943 I was teaching in a Taller de Manualidades in- 
Cordoba, Argentina, and was known as a_ well-estab- 
lished artist. I had at the time nine years of teaching 
experience behind me, having been head of two differ- 
ent art schools. Of my plans for the future, one was to 
carry out further study of original old master’s prints, 
the other was to establish an art school which would 
primarily be a national center for printmaking. 

That year I received a Guggenheim Fellowship to go 
to the United States and with it an opportunity by 
which I could greatly facilitate the fulfillment of my 
desires, for not only would I have the print collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum at hand, but I would also be 
able to study the development of printmaking in the 
United States by way of preparation for founding an art 
school upon my return to Cordoba. 

Soon after arriving here, however, | held no furthe 
hopes of returning to my country, because the develop- 
ing political conditions continued to be- 
come less acceptable day by day. 

When my grant was almost terminat- 
ed, I received various offers of teaching 
positions. One was in the East, another 
in the Southwest and, through Henry 
Allen Moe of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, one from the State University of 
Iowa. Although in New York I had been 
able to study at William Stanley Hayter’s 





Atelier 17, where | learned many things through contact 
with masters of our century, and though the city offered 
its museums and the lure of various artistic circles, it 
seemed that the over-all influence of this area could be 
crushing on any attempt to create the print center I had 
envisioned. I decided it would be necessary to settle in 
the interior. For this reason, coupled with Henry Allen 
Moe’s comment that Iowa was perhaps the most typi- 
cally American area of the United States, I was most 
happy to accept the job there. 
CLOTHES WRINGER AND THREE USELESS PRESSES When | 
got to Iowa I found that the main piece of printmaking 
equipment was a small press which appeared to be at 
least serviceable as a clothes wringer, There were also 
three lithographic presses which I dismantled and 
stored, since they were not useful for my purposes. 
Acquiring proper equipment for work in the copper 
plate was the first problem. This is not something that 
is solved overnight. Our studio is now 
wonderfully equipped, but this has been 
a gradual process and though we do not 


OWES! glorify our facilities, we continually im- 
KING prove them. There are now seven preses 
NA in lowa City. 


Upon the advice of the head of the 
Art Department, the studio was first de- 
signed for about 10 or 15 students, but 
this past year we had 89 registrations. 














[he average for the last 15 years has been 75 registrations. 
I have been blamed by some educators for imposing 
unfair limitations upon my students by training them 
to work primarily and directly with the metal plate and 
not in other methods as well, such as lithography and 
silk screen. My answer is that I feel one of the impor- 
tant things in training an artist Is to give him not a 
material conducive to quick and easy results but one 
which resists his attempts to alter its form, for when 
he finally begins to conquer it, both physically and con- 
ceptually, it is through a genuine understanding of its 
characteristics. And, what is more important, the strug- 
ele leads to an understanding of one’s own potential. 
A BALANCE OF COURSES Since the printmaker’s train- 
ing has no secrets or formulas and is the same as that 
of any artist, I feel that another important thing is 
that he can find a symbol tor the direction of his am- 
bitions. When I arrived at Iowa the philosophy ol 
the art school curriculum was to maintain a balance be- 
tween studio courses and history courses. This set-up 
has been very favorable for the development of print- 
making because the students involved in the physical 
act of making a print, which is very much a thing of the 
present, can also take part in the past by backtracking 
through art’s history to the great masters in the field. 
This often gives them a sense of pride in belonging to 
the same tradition, and here they can often find their 
symbols, regardless of period or style. 


Self-portrait ( 1947) : 

an etching, aquatint and engraving, 
printed in color, by Mauricio Lasansky. 
It is in the collection 

of the Museum of Modern Art. 





At Iowa anyone may register to study printmaking 
and students come from all over the United States and 
many foreign countries. Before a student decides to 
major in prints, I expect him to have a good knowledge 
of the other studio areas and a respect for them, but 
ihey may pursue a M.F.A. degree only upon invitation. 
This, of course, is an attempt to ensure that the indi- 
viduals going into the field are those best qualified to 
become good artists and teachers. Although a 
artist is not necessarily a good teacher, to be a 
teacher one must be a solid artist. 
1200 ENTRIES, 250 PRIZES Since I assume that our egrad- 
uate students are and will continue to be creative ar- 
tists, I encourage them to enter into national compe- 
litions as part of their training. In the last 14 years, we 
have exhibited about 1200 prints in national competi- 
tions and received 250 prizes. A recent study which my 
research assistant, Virginia Myers, has made indicates 
that of all prints accepted in nationally known exhibi- 
tions during the last 10 years, about two-thirds of them 
were from the interior of the country, compared with 
one-third from New York and vicinity. I feel proud 
that lowa has played a large role in bringing this about. 
The latest development of our work is the show 
which the United States Information Agency has sent 
through Latin America for two years beginning last 
October. This show is composed of 72 
Towa in the last 15 years. 
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America (and New York) in 1914, was indeed a differ- 
ent world—inhabited in part by men of taste and 
leisure who took pleasure in their leisure and the means 
with which to cultivate their tastes. From this small 
group of individuals who collected and pleasured over 
fine printing and choice books from here and abroad, 


came the concept of an organization dedicated to bring- 
ing this special appreciation of fine things, finely made, 
to others who had less leisure, and, perhaps, less appe- 
tite for collecting and enjoying fine 
graphics. 

To insist upon competence, to foster 
excellence, to honor genius—these are 
the first purposes of the AiGa. 

The Institute was founded in 1914, as 
a formal, co6perative recognition of a 
common cause among those whose liveli- 


hood and manner of expression involve OYCE 


creative work in the graphic arts. It is 
the oldest and largest organization in the 
United States devoted to the interests of 
the creators and users of all the graphic 


an important spur 


to the graphic arts 


MORROW 





arts—businessmen of many specialties, artists, crafts- 
men. Craftsmen all, in the products of print: 

Books in all categories—adult, juvenile, and textbooks 
Direct and space advertisements 

Printed sales promotion materials 

Record album covers 

Packages and labels 

Periodicals. 

As an onganization grows, its principals find them- 
selves involved with increasingly com- 
plex and subtle problems of expression 
in print. From hallmark to trade-mark 


AIGA to advertisement to sales campaign to 


annual statement and back to the presi- 
dent’s letterhead—any corporate group 
is clothed in print, for its world to see. 

A non-profit institution, AIGA is sup- 
ported solely by its members. 

Some AIGA events are self-sustaining. 
Most are not. The basic purpose of all 
expenditure is to reach the greatest audi- 
ence possible with the Institute’s stan- 
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dard-raising collections of distinguished work. The 18- 
member board of directors, the president, treasurer, 
secretary, and five vice-presidents are elected by the 
members of the Institute. All officers and directors 
serve without pay. A small permanent headquarters 
staff in New York City is directed by an executive 
administrator. 

In the 45 years which have passed since its inception, 
AIGA has been able to do some rather extraordinary 
things for those of us who live in what is now a more 
visual world. Printers, publishers, artists, and crafts- 
men members have enjoyed recognizing outstanding 
work. They argued that a simple and continuing meth- 
od of showing good work to others within, and from 
without, the graphic arts field, was by annual exhibi- 
tion of the highest quality work produced in this 
country each year. 

NEW STANDARDS APPEAR Gradually these exhibitions 
began to have a rather remarkable influence on Ameri- 
can book publishing. By example and implication, 
new standards for the physical character of books ap- 
peared. Design and good workmanship distinguished 


certain books and certain publishing houses from others. 
Indifferent and disordered book interiors, inept and 
dull exteriors became embarrassing to artistically 
alert publishers. Readers began to find books available 
which were comlortable to open and read, book collec- 
tors began to find more books which were gratifying to 
look at and look into, Certain techniques and material 
which had been reserved for expensive limited editions 
began to extend to books in general, and, even to 
textbooks. 


The concept of a “designer” began to evolve. This 
was a man or woman who would read a manuscript 
with care and appreciation before he contemplated a 
way of expressing its content through the page design, 
the selection of color to be incorporated in the design, 
the choice of materials in which the book should be 
bound. 

The work of these designers slowly made its appear- 
ance in the book which aca exhibited 
annually, Libraries, museums, universities, bookstores 
and graphic arts centers throughout the country ex- 
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1. 50 Books catalog, 1936. Item 14: A Bibliography 

of the Works of Mark Twain. $10, edition 1000, Harper 
and Bros., New York. A. W. Rushmore’s traditional 
design touch. 


2. 50 Books Catalog, 1936. Item 36: The Preface to 
Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language. 

$6.75, edition 110, The Rowfant Club, Cleveland. 
Continuing conservatism typical of this period, designed 
by D. B. Updike of the Merrymount Press. 


50 Books Catalog, 1937. Item 22: Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, 5 vols., $10, The Limited Editions Club, 
New York. This classic design by W. A. Dwiggins 
incorporated his characteristic illustrative line drawings 


p and use of type ornaments. 


4. Books of Our Time, 1951. Item 64: On My Way. 
Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., New York, 1948. 
Designed by Paul Rand 
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Native Arts 
of the Pacific Northwest 


From the Rasmussen Collection of the Portland Art Museum 


intredectory text by ROBERT TYLER DAVIS 


Stanford ( neversity Press 
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pressed interest in seeing these collections. The exhibi- 
tions began to travel under the sponsorship of these 
and other educational and cultural centers. 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING UPGRADED The same _ efforts 
which had enlightened book design and book produc- 
tion were directed toward commercial printing. AIGA 
began to gather examples of fine work which was 
being produced for America’s industrial use. The 
application of taste to commercial graphic production 
grew slowly, and developed as only one part of the 
growing appetite for taste in many more areas of man’s 
work and pleasures. The impressions made on Ameri- 
cans by foreign styles of furniture and fabric designs, 
our growing interest in art forms and sculpture, our 
ability to accept an infinite variety of forms and mate- 
rials in the objects with which we surround ourselves 
(and by which we are surrounded) 
change on America. 

Quite quickly the designer, with his special “eye” and 
his unique ability to direct elements and materials to- 
ward new (new finished products) 


has worked a 


conclusions was 


5. Birds from My Homeland, $22, edition 200. Antonio 
Frasconi. Co-author, illustrator, designer and publisher, 
Frasconi has produced a contemporary rarity. Imported 
paper, hand-colored woodcuts, vigorous typography, 
and a gratifying dimension made this a craftsman’s 
collector’s item. 


6. Native arts of the Pacific Northwest. 
Stanford University Press, 1949. Designer 
is Alvin Lustig, 


7. 95 Poems by e. e. cummings, $4, Harcourt, Bra 
and Co., New York. A young designer with a light 
hand and controlled contemporary taste has well used 
the poet’s personality on the title page and binding. 


8. Looking Backward. Random House, Inc., 
New York, 1950. Designer is Ernest Reichl. 


9. Television network promotion pieces have 
bellwethered the design world. Never before so many 
creative departures with taste and elegance. Bill Golden's 
brilliant art direction produced this program promotion 
box for local station use. 


10. Music for the Bullfight. Record album covers, a 
new marketing technique: designed by S. Neil Fujita 
for Columbia Records. Emotion through photography. 


awarded status in the graphic arts community. Recog- 
nition of “good” design as a selling technique, as well 
as a means of personal gratification, committed the 
creators and consumers of objects/products to a new 
scale of values. The artist had begun to participate in 
the early stages of this nation’s greatest business: mass- 
produced and distributed consumer goods. 

Not too long ago a professional free-lance designet 
(and a designer in this world participates in much more 
than the graphic elements of books, commercial print- 
ing, and advertising) was practically non-existent. ‘To- 
day, this is a field occupied by trained, educated pro- 
fessionals, The artist and/or the designer (a man may 
be both or either) is a powerlul figure today. He is an 
originator of taste values, a controller of fadism which 
may follow too-eager consumer acceptance, a mixer of 
elements and ideas. 

ENDLESSLY VARIED EXHIBITS From the publishing field 
which first arena, it broadened its own 
interest and appreciations to cover the infinite va- 
rieties found in American commercial printing 
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11. A magazine camp directory mailer, designed by 
William Connell, art directed by Richard Loew’s sure 
feeling for audience and product, in Vogue’s 

lavish manner. 


12. Pharmaceutical promotion design has become 
moninant in determining design direction for other 
areas of graphic expression. The combined talent of 
James Fogleman, Herbert Lubalin and Eugene Karlin 
produced a folder for CIBA with finely wed typograph 
and line illustration 


13. Reid Miles, new and young, developed a 
diverting typographic technique for record album 
cover styling. 


14. Arnold Varga’s strong impact upon advertising 
concepts is demonstrated by this o'f-beat 
department store advertisement. 


15. Saul Bass dominates his material with characteristic 
restrained use of type, dramatic fusion of illustrative 
elements. 
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tising, the graphics of the television industry, and— 
most recently—the part which graphics play in the 
packaging industry. At various times it has shown 
retrospective-to-contemporary collections of posters, 
prints and maps from all over the world; it has shown 
the work produced by fine presses, by small shops 
owned by craftsmen who have little interest in commer- 
cial production; it has displayed the talents of artists 
and illustrators who are one-copy book authors-illustra- 
tors one day and advertising illustrators the next. The 
list of its exhibitions is endlessly varied. 

Its program of “Small Shows” ranges from the work 
of distinguished artists and designers, small studios, and 
fine presses, to international trends in the design world. 
The work of such men as Leo Lionni, Paul Rand, Saul 
sass, Antonio Frasconi—all of whom contribute to the 


business success of such large companies as IBM, Oli- 
vetti Corporation, and others—educates young graphics 
and communications people by displaying masterful 
treatment of company problems in establishing product 


and corporate identity. 





These shows perform a special function, following 
their New York opening and exhibition period. The 
Institute makes them available to its Sustaining Cor- 
porate members at no rental fee. 

Members use these shows as high-level corporate pub- 
lic relations, as part of their company training pro- 
grams, as a contribution to the cultural life of the com- 
munity, as a service to customers, as education to sup- 
pliers. Corporate members are warmly receptive to 
such uses. 

One control was placed on the organization of these 
annual exhibits by succeeding Boards of Directors: a 
collection is presented as exactly that. There are no 
lift-outs from any collection—no first or other prizes. It 
is the concept of the exhibitions that only the best work 
is shown. Inclusion in the exhibition is in itself a dis- 
tinguished achievement. 

The broad basis of judging, by men and women of 
international importance, is consistent. In general, the 
jurors are concerned with typography, design concept, 
graphic significance, and manufacturing quality. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1959 Packaging Exhibition: 
by Tom Hannon. 


2. 4th Annual Magazine Show: brochure 
by Paul Rand 

Paperbooks Exhibition, 1960 
designed by Henry Wolf. 

4. Packaging Exhibition, 1959: designed 
by Harry and Marion Zelenko. 

1957 “50 Record Album Covers” 

by Harry and Marion Zelenko. 

6. 1959 Poster Competition: designed 

by Leo Lionni. 
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1920-1940-1960. The basic condition and mentality of 
the majority of people around the globe are changing. 
The form of governments, geographic boundaries, 
economic emergence of new nations, large-scale 
planning efforts involving millions of square miles and 
millions of people, are signs of a vitality which have 
marked the last four decades, along with a devastating 
war of unbelievable cruelty and heroic idealism. 

As one attempts to recognize a meaningful direction 
in the development of design during the last 20 years 
it is appropriate to realize that such an evaluation is 
also taking place over the entire horizon of human 
activity at the present time. All established order is 
under critical observation, including the methods and 
results of human thinking itself, because we have rec- 
ognized not only the spectacular growth of techno- 
logical arts but their clear dangers to human survival 
as well. 

Sybil Moholy’s account of the great advances in basic 
design theory and visual-graphic techniques during 
the Stijl and Bauhaus period highlights the towering 
achievement of those exuberant twenties. Much of ow 
present design teaching and practice is 
still performed in the shade of this tower. 

However, it is pertinent to ask whethe 
or how far the design theories, 


aims: 


launched NDI 
during the twenties, are applicable to the 
reality of 1960: the jet plane, the inter- 
stellar rocket, synthetic foods and com- 
pounded medicines, the electronic com- 
puter, nuclear and fusion, tele- 
vision, electron microscopy and x-ray dil- 
fraction photography, 


fission 


radio astronomy. 


These are only a few of the many manifestations of 
a super-technology which did not exist 20 years ago 
and which are affecting our daily life and work. 
TRANSMISSION OF KNOWLEDGE I stated at an earlier 
time that geographic distances have been reduced 
steadily by higher speeds in transportation and _ the 
earth-wide, immediate reach of communications, An- 
other factor commanding attention is that the body of 
essential knowledge to be transmitted from generation 
to generation has doubled every 20 years, since Darwin 
communicated the essence of his life’s study of evolu- 
tion by the creation of the 
the fittest.” 

Consequently, as people—and the classes within the 
people—move closer and closer together, as knowledge 
about our heritage, about the visual and invisible 
universe and about the process of life itself increases, 
communications have 
art and tool. 


word-symbol “survival of 


become a much more essential 
To convey meaning, facilitate understanding of 
reality and thereby help further progress, is a wonder- 
ful and challenging task for design. 
list, painter, 


scien- 
and the de- 
signer of visual communication, 


The writer, 
philosopher 
in com- 
merce, are all partners in the task of in- 
venting the dramatic and electritving to 
TACK a more comprehensive grasp of our time. 
The scope of this professional function 

goes beyond the aims proclaimed by the 

pioneers of the twenties. We recognize 

now that their conclusions were based 

on too narrow an interpretation of tech- 

nology their 


and on inability to see 
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science as part of the creative process. However, it 
must also be stated that these pioneers did not con- 
ceive of their work as style but as elementary investi- 
gations, put into effective and logical visual form, 
both of which, they hoped, would eventually lead to 
the style expression of a new age. 

The post-war developments in Italian graphic design 

was at first strongly influenced by these earlier—es- 
sentially German—examples but assumed soon its own 
and more romantic direction. In the United States, 
however, this period of search for form was labeled 
“Bauhaus style.” Subsequently, during the forties, a 
new generation of designers seized these formal results 
and applied them as visual novelty in the competition 
for sales—primarily in advertising. 
REWARDS VS. DANGERS The rewards of such preocupa- 
tion with visual form and the pressures of commerce 
conspire too often to produce work that is derivative, 
opportune and—most of all—quickly done. 

The dangers to a progressive design development, 
which the commercialization of language and visual 
form introduced, lay in the falsification of certain 
ethical values without which clear thinking and prog- 
ress are not possible. 

After returning from Europe some months ago, 
where I had seen a retrospective Dada exhibition of 
painting, sculpture, collages and poetry, I was asked 
to evaluate an advertising design show. It is pertinent 
to the above that the prominent designs in this show 
were three copies of one of Schwitter’s spirited Dada 
collages—attacking concepts of easel painters of his 
period—but applied to a record album cover, a news- 
paper advertisement for ladies’ apparel and a tourist 





magazine cover. In each case the design themes them- 
selves (Beethoven, sheerness of nylon, travel in 
France) would have provided ample opportunity to 
develop original and meaningful designs, but the de- 
sire to clothes Beethoven, nylon and France in the 
same “smart” Dada cliche proved irresistible.. 

I believe it is necessary to draw a line between being 
inspired by the thought which leads to a visual form 
—of which it is the original symbol—and being in- 
spired by the form itself. It is undeniable that the 
study of form itself has merit, but the qualitative con- 
clusions drawn from such study can point only to new 
form for new meanings. It is precisely the function ol 
the designer active in visual communication to em- 
phasize the new meaning or uniqueness of his theme. 
For this he must train his critical senses and develop 
the knowledge of order in relationships, which exist 
between situation and expression, form and meaning, 
business and art, art and science. 

The twenties opened with manifestos stressing the 
role of the engineer in vision, the Dada photo-montage 
and the collage, the Cubists’ analysis of space and 
motion on the plane of canvas. 

The forties began with a war and the painter Klee’s 
increasing appeal to people all over the world to rec- 
ognize their infinite inner creative wealth. The two 
past decades flowered into new explorations of human 
inner and outer space perspectives, and the destruc- 
tion of many prejudices. They ended with the recog- 
nized need for better education and inspired utiliza- 
tion of our lives’ time. Serving and signalizing these 
tasks, the importance of well designed visual com- 
munication is obvious. END 
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SECTION II: THE FUTURE OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Guest Editor: Bruce Mackenzie, 
Editor, IBM Journal of Research and Development 


THE FUTURE OF GRAPHICS 

Bruce MacKenzie 

Mr. MacKenzie lines up the role of tomorrow's graph- 
ics as it will interrelate with scientific, technological, 
philosophical advancements. 


A PREDICTION 

Charles Eames 

Here is more than a prediction—but a sincere hope 
that tomorrow's design will see less and less of the de- 
signer himself reflected in it. 


1S WRITING OBSOLETE? 
Rudolf Modley 
The fascinating and provocative matter of symbology 


—an immediate concern of the designer—is discussed 
by Mr. Modley. 


GRAPHICS IN A THREE-DIMENSIONAL SETTING 


Domenico Mortellito 


With many more and exciting materials to work with, 


two-dimensionals will reach a new high in importance 
and significance. 


ON TYPOGRAPHY 
Herbert Bayer 


Mr. Baver suggests that there be a total overhaul of 
typography, letter design and the alphabet. 


THE FUTURE OF TYPOGRAPHY IS HERE 

Freeman Craw 

The machine-age has necessarily reflected a need for 
a certain kind of typography which seemingly will 
continue to be with us for many years to come, feels 
Mr. Craw. 


A PROGRAM FOR STATE UNIVERSITIES 

James R. Shipley 

More and more universities are opening their horizons 
to improved art programs—but there continues an 


urgent need for still bigger and better university pro- 


55 
grams. 


THE ART OF THE PACKAGE 

Paul Rand 

Functionalism does not necessarily preclude or include 
good graphics—and good graphics must now become 


a designer’s concern as part of the total package, says 


Mr. Rand. 




















Pages from 1BM brochures illustrating'unique;symbols expressing functions of IBM equipment 
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Intimacy with the past and awareness of 
the present are the only ways we know to 
predict what may happen in the future 


DRASTIC CHANGES 





essential that future problems in graph- 
ics be within the scope ol the designer's 
experience and understanding. This does 


of any art or science. Only from the tra- WILL ALTER not mean, of course, that the designer 
ditions, techniques and materials of to- TOMORROW'S should avoid considering new  techno- 
day can we conceive or build a new idea GRAPHICS logical and sociological problems ot 
or image of graphics which will corre- by extraordinary complexity. It does mean 


spond to present and future needs. For 
this reason, our section on the Future 
of Graphics follows the retrospective _ 
articles on the last 20 years and Will Burtin’s summa- 
tion. Increasingly, the symbols, typography, paper. 
printing and other present elements of graphics are 
proving inadequate for the new era of infinitely com- 
plex and rapid communications which has overtaken us. 
Without pretending to predict a total metzmorphosis 
of graphics, I do feel that we can and should foresee 
certain drastic changes that will radically alter our 
concepts of communication and graphics as well as our 
ideas of how they will function in business, education, 
science and entertainment. 

Perhaps the most striking trend, and one already well 
underway, is the pressure from society for a more wri- 
versal graphics, a more immediately meaningful set of 
signs and symbols for the entire world. Much in the 
same way as language is tending toward fewer and 
fewer individual languages, so graphics is looking for 
more commonly accepted terms, symbols and_ tech- 
niques. This is not to imply that individuality in 
graphic expression is on the way out, giving way to 
some sort of grey graphic dogma. To the contrary! 
But the basic vocabulary must be agreed upon, the 
syntax and grammar of form accepted. A common 
graphic language for communication throughout the 
world could only harm those who speak in none. 
As Charles Eames states in his article, it is absolutely 
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that he must be prepared and broadly 
educated in areas other than aesthetics 
and graphic techniques. His training 
as a student must include a broad exposure to tech- 
nology and sociology. He cannot function in a “special- 
ty” microcosm today any more than the scientist can 
operate on a scientific island. The education necessary 
for designers in the future definitely demands a com- 
mon international base of knowledge and experience. 

Professor Mario Pei, Columbia University, proposed 
something similar in the politico-linguistic field. “We 
must,’’says Professor Pei, “decide upon one and only 
one basic language for international communication,” 
This would be taught in all schools in all countries, 
together with the national, cultural tongue. French, 
English, German and other literatures and traditions 
would be preserved, but at the same time a common 
language would be acquired for political, scientific and 
educational relations. The benefits in mutual under- 
standing among men could be phenomenal. Of course, 
as Professor Pei recognizes, the choice of the “func- 
tional” or “communications” language might cause real 
argument. His answer was to choose some noncontro- 
versial language such as Swedish or Portuguese as the 
world language. 

The parallel with graphics is not exact, but it is 
already being forced upon us. Signs, advertising, books, 
magazines and hundreds of other graphic expressions 
will shortly demand universal comprehension and we 

















cannot hide in any misty aura of precious provincial- 
ism. A truly international symbology as discussed by 
Dr. Rudolf Modley in this issue is merely a beginning 
in the graphic interlingua of the future. 


The need for a universally accepted framework for 
graphics also implies that graphics itself will become 
more and more an experimental science. Analysis of 
graphic effects, communication efhiciency, immediacy of 
impact and psychological influence will become impor- 
tant elements in the design and planning of graphics 
in all fields. Recent studies by Dr. Cohen-Seat in Paris 
indicate irrefutably that viewers of certain planned 
cineamatographic situations can be predictably influ- 
enced in their later behavior. We have suspected this, 
of course, for some time, but now we see suspicions be- 
coming a body of facts. 


THE MAJOR ROLE OF GRAPHICS Graphics by its very na- 
ture has become an immensely powerful force in ow 
society. It embellishes a book, it destroys a_ land- 
scape; it helps educate our scientist, it corrupts our 
adolescents; it guides us through a city maze, it con- 
fuses and shouts at our artistic appreciation. The word 
control is always frightening but how can it be avoided 
when rapidly multiplying millions of new messages, 
ideas and facts are being spewed out of business, the 
behavioral and physical sciences, education and_ the 
arts? Graphics is, of course, only one part of today’s 
and tomorrow’s communication problem, but for a 
long time to come it will perform the major role in 
educating and informing man. For this reason, its rela- 
tion to science and the new technologies is critical. 


Within 10 years, perhaps much sooner, graphics will 





The bottom numbers indicated a new type of symbols formed by the data processing "machine. 


have a major role in communicating with machines. 
office machines, factory machines, space machines, com- 
puting machines and even, “teaching” or “learning” 
machines. Machines will need to receive instructions at 
fantastic speeds to match their own amazing mathe- 
matical powers. A thousand human beings typing or 
calling out instructions at the same time could not keep 
one large computer sufficiently fed with the raw mate- 
rial for its calculations. 

So the machine must be taught to “read” or somehow 
absorb information, and to print it out, at unbelievably 
high speeds. Here is one of many natural graphics 
problems. Some early, rather slow-speed compromises 
in this field are seen in the digits now appearing on 
credit cards, checks and other documents. Character 
recognition, as it is called, is really no more than the 
matching of certain characteristic electronic patterns 
for each magnetized digit or letter or the optical scan- 
ning of these units. Combinations of such patterns can 
also be recognized and, in a sense, “reading” is done by 
the machine. At the present time, however, consider- 
able distortion must be introduced into our accepted 
type faces so that the machine doesn’t get confused. 
Obviously, for the moment aesthetics and human preler- 
ence have taken a back seat to machine requirements. 
Samples of this are shown here. (See Exhibit No. 1) 
TWO-FOLD JOB OF THE DESIGNER The future graphic 
artist will have to study the possibilities not only for 
a universal graphics for man, but one for man’s cre- 
ated machines, too, The understanding of our visual 
needs, aesthetic as well as practical, in an increasingly 
contused, complex and rushing world is the true mission 
of the graphic artist from now on. END 


we HOTA Pets we. 
12345678901 2345678901234 
1234567890 1 2345678901234 
12345678901 23456 78901234 
12345678901 2345678961234 
12345678901 2345678901234 
123456738901 2345678901234 
12345678901 2345678901234 
12345678901 2385678901234 
123456 7890122456 78961234 
12345678901 2345678961234 
12345678901 2345678961238 
12345678901 2345678901234 
12345678901 2345678901234 
12345678901 2345678901224 
123456 78901 23':5678901 234 
12345678901 2345678901234 
12345673890 12345678901 2348 
1234567890 12345678901234 
12385678901 2385678901 234 
12345678901 2245678901234 
12345678901 2345678901234 
12345678901 2345678901238 


Computers can now print out answers to questions 
at rates of 1000 to 5000 lines per minutes. Combina- 
tions of tiny wires actually hammer out the letters. 
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In general, | am a sucker for any well 
turned out page, and often marvel that 


haze, our real objection arises when such 
an intrusion of personality fogs subjects 


the work involved could be accomplished A PREDICTION of interest and importance. The damage 
at all. There are, of course, special to the message can be accomplished 
moments of sheer joy. Herbert Matter’s f-expression equally well through a self-conscious con- 
ad for Knoll (showing a wrapped Saari- the cern for artistic respectability, or a des- 
nen pedestal chair); the jacket of the i perate drive for originality. In either 
recently published Stones of Florence— by case, the effort and the personality is 
both show no trace of effort, and while -HARLES EAMES apt to show. 


the Matter ad was in reality a highly 

personal expression, neither it nor the Stones of Flor- 
ence jacket makes one actively aware of the personality 
behind the work. 

This cannot be said of much of the graphic art we 
see. The personality of the designer too often stands 
as a barrier between the intended message and the 
viewer. While many a completely boring pitch may 
have been made less painful by such a_ personality 


The accompanying illustration is from 
the notebook of a designer who is not apt to be consid- 
ered weak in character—yet certainly here no evil of 
personality hangs between the information and _ the 
viewer. Da Vinci was completely involved in any subject 
he attacked. In such a climate of involvement and con- 
cern, any drive toward self-conscious originality would 
quickly disappear. Enthusiasm for the subject is con- 
tagious, and information fairly leaps from the page. 
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\ quick broad look at the graphics scene leads one 
io conclude that we might soon expect a return to more 
inonymous solutions of design problems in general. 
When this occurs, one wonders what will happen to 
those students whose training has been mainly in the 
direction of developing self-expression, whose study of 
iypography consist mostly of turning type inside out, 
upside down, printing it through burlap, and whose 
arrangements seem solely for the sake of the arrange- 
ment. 

It is reasonable to assume that schools will lay more 
stress on the disciplines of the art of communication, 
and the problem of the problem itself. It is a real prob- 
lem to design a series of problems that will lead to 
experiences and discoveries upon which the student can 
continue to build. 





Here are three general principles 
which we have used and offer with apologies, realizing 
that no great teacher is apt to need rules or check lists. 
I. That The Objective Be Limited and Specific: 

Ihe danger in many problems is that limits are so 
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broad that it is impossible for the student to isolate the 
prime objective and work toward it. This is often re- 
sponsible tor the student seeking originality for its own 
sake. 

II, That The Problem Be Within The Scope of the 
Student’s Understanding: 

When technological, sociological or other aspects of a 
problem become so complex that they must be ignored, 
they can create in the beginning student a pattern of 
irresponsible thinking, a habit of faking. If the con- 
ditions can be grasped completely, the student can then 
bring bear on that problem the whole of his past 
experience, 

III. That There Be Some Practical Basis for 
ating Results: 

To design a problem so that the solution will either 
stand or fall on some measurable quality is very diff- 
cult, but not at all impossible. The great reward 
that this approach injects a discipline which prevents 
evaluations from disintegrating on the level of “I like 
it—you don’t—so what?” END 


Evalu- 
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We foresee the day when a few graphic 
symbols will do the job now done badly 
by manv cumbersome written or printed 


words. 


Graphic symbols will be prevalent in IS WRITING 


OBSOLETE? 


the communications systems of the spe- 
cialists—the engineers, mathematicians, 
physicists. euno 
But we may also be on the threshold ad 
of a truly historic event. Graphic sym- 
bols may, within the foreseeable future, 
begin to remake our venerable written 
language, a system which has hardly changed through 
the ages and is becoming quite inadequate to cope with 
the demands of everyday modern life. 
1S OUR WRITTEN LANGUAGE BECOMING OBSOLETE? = Sci- 
entists tell us that “the invention of writing has had 
a greater influence in uplifting the human race than 
any other achievement in the career of man.” This 
is so, because writing and the printed word can last 
through time and can be broadcast across the world. 
In this, they are superior to the spoken word which is 
heard only when and where it is spoken. In spite of 
the telephone, the radio and other devices, the spoken 
word is still a fleeting thing when compared with the 
written or printed one. 


Fig. 1. The shape of numbers is under- 
going a change. Here is the number 6 as 
printed on the bottom of some bank 
checks. Printed in magnetic ink, the 
number can be read by electronic sorters. 
Fig. 2. A trademark based on one of the 
26 letters of our traditional alphabet. This 
symbol, designed by Ladislav Sutnar 
identifies ““Sweet’s Catalog Service.” 

Fig. 3. The crossing of a vertical and a 
horizontal line is used for many religious, 
political, organizational and traffic sym- 
bols. One of its forms appears in our 
written language as the “plus” symbol. 


Yet, we may well ask if our written or 
printed language, as used by the average 
citizen, is not becoming obsolete in part. 
In spite of rapid progress in industry, 
social organization, and science, the 
written language of today is still pre- 
dominately based on the same 26 letters 
of the alphabet which served our fore- 
fathers. It is true that we can construct 
hundreds of thousands of different words 
with these 26 letters and that we can 
make them express almost any kind of 
meaning which we want to assign to them. But is this 
the most effective way to transmit this meaning? 

It is not—and some additional graphic symbols be- 
side letters had to be introduced at an early stage be- 
cause it was obvious that it is not. These additional 
graphic symbols are the 10 numbers from 0 to 9. Our 
entire civilization would have seriously bogged down 
if we had no other ways to express figures but by 
written words. We certainly would not be able to 
multiply or divide; we would hardly be able to add on 
subtract. With number symbols we can write figures with 


ease. A few hundred years ago, mathematical operating 
notations were also adopted into our stock of generally 
accepted graphic symbols. These would be the plus and 
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ihe minus and the multiplication and division signs. 
FEW SYMBOLS HAVE BEEN ADDED Slowly and _ painfully, 

few other graphic symbols have been accepted into 
uur everyday written languege—punctuation marks, 
such as the exclamation point, the question mark, 
he period, ete., and a handlul of miscellaneous graphic 
smbols such as S, & ete. 

Fach of the symbols which has been added to the 
-6 letter symbols stands for a complete word. It is 
precise In meaning and avoids the ambiguity which so 
ten makes a word understood differently by different 
persons. It is easy to write, easy to learn, and easy to 
teach. In a sense, the symbols are concept symbols, 
‘word symbols” introduced into a system which con- 
sists only of the “sound symbols” of our alphabet. 

In spite of the apparent advantages of the symbols 
which have been added to the alphabet, only a very 
few have been added. And the last significant addition 
has been made quite a few hundred years ago. No 
wonder that the sum total of symbols is woefully inade- 
quate today, 

[his inadequacy is evident in the fact that more and 
more special groups have been forced to create literally 
thousands of graphic symbols to communicate more 
precisely and more efficiently. Systems of graphic sym- 
bols have been developed by architects, printers, map 


nN 


makers, electrical engineers, meteorologists, chemists, 
biologists, mathematicians, and many others.! 

This inadequacy is even more evident in our lack ol 

commonly accepted graphic symbols for frequently 
needed concepts. We are paying the price for this 
inadequacy in industrial and home accidents, in trafhe 
accidents, in misused and damaged appliances and 
machines, in delays, contusion, and errors. 
WHY HAS PROGRESS BEEN SO SLOW? When we investi- 
gate why our stock of generally-used graphic symbols 
has become so grossly inadequate, we find a rather 
disturbing absence ol scientific and organizational con 
cern with the fundamental instrumentalities of the 
written language. 

The study of language as such is at a high point. 
But this study concerns itself mostly with sematics and 
syntax. Interest in writing is largely limited to its 
history. The adequacy of the historical alphabet as the 
sole carrier of written communication does not seem 
to be questioned in such writing. Only a few voices 


1. Most of the efforts directed towards the creation 
of graphic symbols for scientific and professional groups 
have been stimulated by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and the government. 
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from beyond the confines of the scientific community 
have called for supplementary picture languages.” 

Because of century-long stagnation in this area, there 
are no educational, governmental, or other agencies 
which concern themselves with the state of graphic 
svmbols commonly used in writing. 

As a consequence, only the old symbols in common 
usage are being taught as a matter of course. There is 
no mechanism in operation by which additional sym- 
bols could be added to the curriculum. 

Yet, things are beginning to change. There are 
the first beginnings of scientific interest in the study ol 
visual communication and of graphic symbols.* 

In the practical field, the great demand for graphic 
svmbols among professional and scientific groups, among 
business organizations and among government agencies 
and administrators, serves as a stimulus to designers, 
architects and artists to devote increasing attention to 
the design of graphic symbols. We may expect that 
eradually more and more of these symbols will move 
into the public domain. 

And, in 1958, the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation pioneered in the field by sponsoring a prepara- 
tory survey for a study of Communication through 
Graphic Symbols. A proposal for a five-vear study is 
now under consideration. 

Now that the ice is broken, we may expect a few 
freshets to destroy obsolete structures and to fertilize 
hitherto barren areas. 











WHAT WILL THE NEW GRAPHIC SYMBOLS LOOK LIKE? Be- 
cause scientific investigation in the area of graphic 
svmbols is still too new to give us valid guidance, we 
are not able at this time to show how the new graphic 
symbols might look. Yet, we can discuss some ot the 
factors which will have to be investigated and come up 
with a few guesses. 

Graphic symbols can roughly be divided into two 
Classes: 

Pictorial symbols, which have a certain degree of 
“fidelity” to the item or object they stand for, and 
arbitrary symbols which have shapes without any relet 
ence to observable items or beings. 

The best known pictorial symbols are Otto Neurath’s 
“isotypes” of ships, men, cars, and other objects.! 

The plus sign, the question mark, and the dollar sign 
may serve as examples of arbitrary symbols. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these two classes 
as possible candidates for generally used symbols will 
have to be fully evaluated before experimental design 
is started on any of them. 

Questions to be evaluated are: 

a) Ease of learning. How easy or how difhcult will 
it be to learn the symbol? It is likely that symbols 
which have some “fidelity” will be easier to learn 
than purely arbitrary ones. 

b 


Permanence, Those symbols which are expected 
to serve for a long time should not be subject to 
obsolescence. “Fidelity” to an item which is sub- ; 





























ject to changes in shape may be a disadvantage. 

“Fidelity” will not be a disadvantage, however, 

when a symbol is designed to aid in the effective 

use of a given object (graphic labels on panels, 

graphic instructions, etc.) . 

c) Ease of writing. Symbols which are intended for 
incorporation in the stock of a symbol language 
should be simple enough so that they can be 
written without difficulty by the average person. 
Suitability for combination, The more easily sym- 
bols can be combined with each other, the fewer 
basic symbols will be necessary in a supplementary 
symbol language. Symbols should therefore per- 
mit such combination. 

The few symbols shown with this article are in the 
nature of experiments. They aim less at showing what 
the symbols of the future will look like than at stimu- 
lating designers, artists, and students of communication 
lo give increasing attention to this new field. END 
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1mong the more interesting ones are C. k. Bliss’ Semantog- 
raphy (Bliss Institute, 2 Vicar Street, Sydney, Australia), K. A. 
Janson’s Picto (Adriaan Pauwstraat 7, Wassenaar, Holland) and 
Indre Eckardt’s Safo (33 Possenhofenerstrasse, Starnberg /See, 
Bavaria, Germany) . 

3, Martin Krampen, “An Approach to the Classification of 
Graphic Symbols,” The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
New York, September 1959, mimeographed. This study includes 
m extensive bibliography. 

4. Neurath’s work is being carried on by the Isotype Institute, 
68, Oxford Street, London W1, England. 


Fig. 4. Pictorial symbols, such as 
Neurath’s isotypes, show fidelity to the 
items they stand for. This is the Isotype 
trademark. The word Isotype is formed 
from the initials of “International System 
of Typographic Picture Education.” 

Fig. 5. A guess at a future traffic symbol 
with some “fidelity” to the action de- 
scribed. This might mean “walk” or 
‘pedestrians only.” 

Fig. 6. Here is a combination of two 
symbols indicating direction and com- 
mand. It might mean “straight ahead 
ynly”’—thus indicating that no turns are 
illowed, 























What is the principal role ol symbols, 
printed communication, design and dec- 
oration in such structures as trains, build- 


forms has 
become complex by virtue of many new 


munication within: structural 


factors: motion, speed, and the need for 


; : a ; GRAPHICS ; , : x 

ings, bridges, cars and rooms? How sig- added dimensional importance and im- 
nificant is a detail or part to the total IN A mediacy, These factors play an important 
concept of Michelangelo's Sistine Chapel THREE-DIMENSIONAL part in expressing the tempo and dimen- 
decoration? How important is a single SETTING sions of our times. They also permit the 


column to the total architecture of the 
Parthenon or a portal detail to the total ~~ pomenico 
architecture of Chartres Cathedral? 
I wo-dimensional design in three-dimen- 
sional structures began like most design—with a desire 


to communicate and embellish. It has the gamut trom 
skin painting with the most primitive forms of smearings 
of earth and ash, to the most elaborate forms of physical 
ornamentation and tatooing. 
animal, bird and fish life. 


Its presence is seen in 
An intriguing story in itself 
with special interests in the areas of camouflage, season- 
al coloring and evolving patterns, it is particularly evi- 
in the symbolical ornamentations which directly 
influence mating concepts. 


dent 
When man first: acquired 
implements, equipment, shelters and vehicles of trans- 
portation, the question of proprietary identification 
marks and symbols of 


power and utility developed, and finally the need to 


arose. Later class distinction 
and cultural 


Mechanically, physically, optucally and technically, the 


communicate social, economic messages. 
three-dimensional 
structures has been an integral part of every known 
form of the visual communicative arts. 

\ comprehensive exploration on this subject would 


use of two-dimensional design in 


span the entire symbolical graphics communication 
Like any 


other part of the total concept of the visual arts, it is as 


field throughout the history of civilization. 


inseparable as the basic function of creative production 
itself, 
A COMPLEX STRUCTURE 


Today, embellishment and com 


creative artist to explore new and different 
techniques. 

and 
identification on moving vehicles, trains, 


Colored mobiles, signs, symbols .. . 


planes, cars, moving messages on screens, billboards, 
lighted moving signs, T'V, and other animated forms in 
black and white and color have become widespread. All 
these are in addition to recognized forms of architectural 
polychroming, hieroglyphic decorations, stained glass 
windows, mosaics and pierced architectural tracery, and 
the all too numerous forms of heraldic, symbolic, monu- 
mental markers in all the famous periods of art. This 
is not to exclude the wide range of textured materials, 
braille, and other therapeutic forms which can be com- 
municated through our tactile senses. 

HURDLES THE BARRIERS Of special interest the 
signer is the excitement of adding new dimensions to 
‘Today he 
must hurdle the barriers of language and geophysical 


to de- 


help him make his design more universal. 


expanses. He must extend his perceptual concepts in 
both liminal and subliminal areas for purposes of pre- 
influencing people, as well as ensuring recall of ideas. 
Of special interest to the designer in creating two- 
dimensional design in three-dimensional structures are 
the new qualities and techniques made possible by 
electronic, chemical and physical synthetic products. 
These are coming from our industrial laboratories in 
such quantities, speeds and varieties, that the designe: 
of tomorrow will be an extremely busy person, if he is 
to extend himself comprehensively in the employment 


























ol these new materials and combinations. “There is no 
question that these new materials will comprise his 
media in tomorrow’s artistic and scientific reorganiza- 
ition of our visual world, 

Just as not everything can be printed and exposed to 

our attention, so in the wide public display of infor- 
mation, a new form and discipline will have to be 
developed. 
MEASURING QUALITY AND IMPACT We may even be able 
some day to measure the “quality” and “impact” fac- 
tors of a given unit of creative expression in the vis- 
ual arts for communication, — Especially exciting in 
this area are the revolutionary results announced by 
Dr. Gilbert Cohen-Seat at the International Design 
Conterence in Aspen last June. It does appear quite 
practical to “design” graphic works which will elicit a 
desired response, and perhaps a desired action, The 
dangers inherent in this development and the side ef- 
lects might become a major problem in the next 20 
Vears. 

Until such time as a more comprehensive, more sig- 
nificant measuring formula can be used to evaluate this 
subject, we will of course continue to be guided by the 
intuition of either the intellectually advanced connois- 
secur or the highly sensitive practitioner. 

There is no question that in the future, two-dimen- 
sional design in three-dimensional structures will make 
greater use of our new synthetics, new media and new 
vehicles. We will have greater universality of communi- 
cations. 

And perhaps even new terms such as environmental 
conditioning or graphopsychology. 

A FORECAST Let us assume, in the manner of a science 
fiction writer, that an information artist is describing a 
design problem to his colleague. It might go like this: 

Date—I96-. Place—Design workshop. Design mas- 
ter to student: “This morning my job consists of im- 
pressing my design on a floating plastic form suspended 


in space by an anti-gravitational platform, It is a com- 
pound structure with voluted and convoluted surlaces, 
synthesized to permit the cold flow and orientation of 
color and light. These will occur in positive and nega- 
tive clusters which will be impelled or rather, impulsed 
into specific patterns. “These patterns will comprise the 
sensorial concentrations which will balance the vacuum 
spaces. 

“This comprises the picturing or crystallization of my 

communication. It should be of special interest to vou, 
as a student designer, that this is all very simply accom- 
plished today with our electronic ‘impulsicator.’ It 
seems only yesterday that men were limited to creative 
visual expressions simply through the use of brushes 
and chisels, and I marvel that thev could have created 
so many wonderful things with those crude, archaic 
tools of their time. Most important, however, in under- 
standing this work is our primary concern that this de- 
sign within a structure shall have a communicative 
message requiring action, thought or appreciation by 
the viewer.” 
WORD OF WARNING If the above sems funny, fanciful 
or weird, consider that it is no more fantastic than 
many of the science fiction things which have come 
true. Ours is a mostparadoxical age. Perhaps a word 
of warning about the future of graphics is, that it will 
be measured primarily on the basis of the significance 
and importantce of the communication conveyed 
through these techniques, but that it must also take into 
account the emotions. 

Even now the true importance of this subject is not 
all the technical details which have to do with the use 
of patterns, colors, textures, motion and light in order 
to extend the third dimension of a structure, nor, the 
scientific technical techniques for measuring these ma- 
terialistic factors. I am more interested in what is ulti- 
mately communicated through these mediums in terms 
of cultural, intellectual and spiritual significance. 




















on typography 
by herbert bayer 


typography is a service art, not a fine art, howeven 


pure and elemental the discipline may be. 


the graphic designer today seems to feel that the 


typographic meany at his disposal have been 
exhausted. accelerated by the speed of our time, 
a wish for new excitement is in the air, “new 
styles” are hopefully expected to appear. 
nothing is more constructive than to look the 
issues in the face. what are they? the fact that 
nothing new has developed in recent decades? the 
sense of boredom at a dead end without signs for a 
renewal? or is it the realization that a forced change 
in search of a “new style” can only bring 
superficial gain. 
it seems appropriate at this point to recall the 
essence of statements made by progressive 
tvpographers of the 20's: 
previously used largely as a medium for making 
language visible, typographic material was 
discovered to have distinctive optical properties 
of its own, pointing toward specifically 
typographic expressions. typographers envisioned 
possibilities of deeper visual experiences trom 
a new exploitation of the typographic material 
itself. they called for clarity, conciseness, 
precision; for more articulation, Contrast tension 
in the color and black and white values of the 
typographic page. 
typography was for the first time seen not as an 
isolated discipline and technique, but in context 
with the ever-widening visual experiences which 
the picture symbol, photo, film and 
television brought. 
they recognized that in all human endeavors a 
technology had adjusted to man’s demands; while 
no marked change or improvement had taken 
place in man’s profoundest invention, 
printing-reading, since gutenberg. 
the manual skill and aproach of the crafstman 
was seen to be eventually replaced by mechanical 
techniques. once more it became clear that 
typography is not self-expression within 
predetermined aesthetics, but that it is 


conditioned by the message it visualizes. 
that typographic aesthetics were not stressed in 
these statements does not mean a lack of concern 
with them. but it appears that the searching went 
beyond surface effects into underlying strata. 

it isa fallacy to believe that styles can be created 
as easily and as often as fashions change. more is 
involved than trends of taste devoid of innet 
substance and structure, applied as cultural 
sugar-coating. 

moreover, the typographic revolution was not an 
isolated event but went hand in hand with a new 
social, political consciouness and, consequently, 
with the building of new cultural foundations. 

the artist’s acceptance of the machine as a tool 
for mass production has had its impression on 
aesthetic concepts. since then an age of science has 
come upon us, and the artist has, more than ever, 
to open his mind to the new forces which shape 
our lives. 

new concepts will not grow on mere design 
variations of long established forms such as the 
book. the aesthetic restraint which limits the 
development of the book must finally be overcome, 
and new ideas must logically be deduced from the 
function ol typography and its carriers. 
there can be no doubt that our writing-printing- 
reading methods are antiquated and ineflicient as 
compared to the perfection attained in other areas 


of human endeavor. 


the history of our alphabet and any probing 
into its optical effectiveness expose a lack of 
principle and structure, precision and efliciency 
which should be expected from this important tool. 

attempts have been made for the design of 
visually (to distinguish from aesthetically) 
improved alphabets. but redesigning will result in 
just another typeface unless the design is primarily 
guided by optics as well as by a revision of spelling. 
this in turn exposes the need for a clearer relation 
of writing-printing to the spoken word, a 
reorganization of the alphabetic sound-symbols, the 
creation of new symbols. the type designer is not a 
language reformer, but a systematic approach will 
inevitably carry him to a point where he will ask 
for nothing less than a complete overhaul of 
communication with visual sound. 

















however unlikely the possibilities lor the 
adoption ol such far-reaching renovation appear at 
the moment, revitalization of typography will come. 
a. from the increased demands made on the 
psvcho-physiological apparatus of ou 
perceptive senses; 
b. from a new alphabet*; 
c. from the different physical shape which the 
carriers of typography will take. 
taking a closer look at present tyopographe habits, 
I make the following suggestions, believing 
that they offer immediate possibilities for both 


improvement and change. 


larger printing. 
little known is the fact that the act of seeing Is 
work, that it demands more than a quarter of the 
nervous energy the human body burns up. during 
waking hours eyes almost never rest. in reading this 
article you must refocus as you skip from word to 
word. much energy is required for blinking and 
turning eveballs. more is needed by the tiny ciliary 
muscles to alter the shape of the crystalline lens for 
focusing. the effort of seeing contributes a large 
share to physical tiredness. this increases when 
eyes require more energy for small print, bad 
typographic organization, bad reading conditions. 

unless a future alphabet permits smaller sizes 
because of its improved optical efficiency, rules for 
minimum type faces should be more strictly 
observed. “modern typography” has taken to the 
habit, for reasons of more tasteful looks, of using 
very small types faces, even when placed in large 
areas ol empty space. 

the faculties of goods eyes, not to speak ol tired 
eyes, must get more consideration, and formalism 
must not overshadow purpose. use of larger type 


laces, in general, will change typography. 


visual research. 

“the eye seldom focuses for long on one point in a 
design. it flits back and forth from one element to 
another in haphazard sequence, unless the design 


is skillfully arranged to force its orderly progress 


‘a proposal for a new alphabet will be published in 


a forthcoming article. 


from one idea to the next. it isa vital part of the 
designer’s job to make sure that the eye sees first 
things first and that it is made to dwell as long as 
possible on areas of special importance, such as the 
name ol a product.”* (from a booklet “an 
approach to packaging,” container corporation of 
america, design laboratory). 

graphic design will more than ever be 
determined by its purpose. the designer- 
typographer can find new impetuses from research 


in vision such as the above exemplifies. 


universal Communication. 


for a long time to come we will accept the existence 
of the diflerent lanugages now in use. this will 
continue to pose barriers to communication, even 
alter improved (possibly phonetic) writing methods 
have been adopted within all the languages. 
therclore, a more universal visual medium to 
bridge the gap between them must eventually 
evolve. first steps in this direction have, strangely 
enough, been made by the artist. now science must 
become a teammate and give him support with 
precise methods for a more purposeful handling 
of visual problems. 

the book has been a standard form for a long 
time. a new spirit invaded the stagnant field of 
rigidity with the adoption of the dynamic page 
composition, an important extension was 
introduced with the recognition of supra-national 
pictorial communication, with its combination of 
text and pictures, today’s magazine represents 
already a new standard medium. while pictorial 
communication in a new sense has lived through a 
short but inspiring childhood, typography has 
hardly aspired to become an integrated element. 
in the magazine, too, it is a neglected element. 

exploration of the potentialities of the book of 
true text-picture integration has only begun and 
will by itself become of utmost importance to 


universal understanding. 


the narrow column. 


sizes ol type faces must be proportionate to the 


*container corporation of ameria’s design 


laboratory makes extensive use of an ocular 


camera to check this aspect of the designer’s work. 
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length of the line. the smaller the type, the shorter 
the line (for a standard measurement, 10 point type 
face should not be set wider than 20 picas). 
adoption of the narrow column which has proven 
itself to be considerably easier and faster to read, 

as newspaper readers can testify, would change the 
shape of the book. a “one column” book would be 
high and narrow, would not lend itself to binding 
on the long side, but might be divided in separate 
chapters in accordian folds collected in binders 


oO! boxes. 


leading rules. 

it should be known that readability increases 
proportionately with increased leading. solid set 
ivpe and one point leading are undesirable as they 
strain the eve and cause fatigue (as anyone who 
has read books or articles set in the “new swiss 
graphic style” will Know). three point leading fon 


10 point type makes for best reading. 
square span. 


tradition requires that sentences lollow each othe: 
in a horizontal continuous sequence. paragraphs 
are used to ease perception by a slight break. there 
is no reason why this is the only method to transmit 
language to the eve. sentences could as well follow 
each other vertically or otherwise, if it 
facilitates reading. 

following is an excerpt from a Ictter from “the 
reporter of direct mail advertising”: 
“square span” is putting words into thought groups 
ot two or three short lines, such as: 
alter a vou will in easily groups ol 
short time begin understood words. 


thinking 


vou will contusing with and 
automatically your complicated unnecessary 
stop sentences phrases words.’* 


typewriters and typesetting machines would have to 
be adjusted to this method. text written in logical, 
short thought groups lends itself best. the 
advantages in grouping words support the theory 
that we do not read individual letters, but words 

or phrases. for the typographer this poses a 


new challenge. 


““square span” writing was developed by 


robert b. andrews, dallas, texas. 





text in color. 


black printing on white stock, because of its 
extreme opposites, is not entirely satisfactory. the 
eve forms complimentary images. flickering and 
optical illusions occur, however minimized they 
may be in a small typeface. they can be reduced 
il the contrast of black on white is softened by gray 
printing on white stock; black printing on gray, 
vellow, light blue, or light green stock; brown, dark 
green or dark blue printing on light colored stock. 
the colors of printing in relation to the colors of 
stock need not necessarily be chosen for harmonies; 
it is the power of contrast which must be retained. 
change of impact. 
furthermore, a great easing of reading is etfected 
and freshness of perception is prolonged if a book 
is made up with a sequence of pages of different 
color stock printed in various colors. what color 
folows which color is less important than that the 
hues are approximately of equal value so as to 
safeguard continuity. 

dr. w. h. bates recommended frequent shifting 
lor refocusing in the event of fixed stare caused by 


eve-fatiguing, monotony of reading matter. 
new slaves. 


speculation into the future (perhaps not so distant) 
leads me to assume that methods of communication 
will change drastically. the storage of books will be 
replaced by microfilms which in turn will change 
the shape of libraries. computing machines will 
eventually substitute for printed matter by storing 
knowledge. they will have any and all desired 
information available and ready when needed on 
short call, quicker and more complete than 
research teams can, thus relieving and unburdening 
our brain from memory ballast. this suggests that 
we will write and read less and less, and the book 
may be climinated altogether. the time may come 
when we do not have to learn writing and reading 
at all when we have learned to communicate by 
electronic or extra-sensory means. .. . 

formalism and the strait jacket of a style lead to 

a dead end. the nature of things is the self-changing 
pulse of life with its unlimited forms and ways of 
expression. this we must see and not make new 


cliches out of old formulas. end 
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The future of visual communication and 
the part typography plays in it ts surely 
an exciting one, and not so difficult to 








many of the above artists over 25 years 
ago, and yet has only begun to have gen- 
eral acceptance in the last 10 years or so, 


predict. In fact, in a sense, the future is THE FUTURE MANY PARTS—ONE MOVEMENT It is quite 

here; it is a continuation of a modern IN TYPOGRAPHY possible to select some of the best work 

movement, a way of thinking and ex- IS HERE of 30 years ago and have it stand up well 
. 7 ° . : 2 cKE Oe, 

pressing, and a_ revised criterion—a beside the soundest work of today. And 

movement well under way. Its future ‘iis this is not surprising either, since it is all 


has been plottcd for some years, 

Like most periods and traditions, how- 
ever, there is no clearcut beginning. Did 
this movement begin with the industrial 
revolution—the so-called machine age, with the camera, 
with the Impressionists, the Surrealists, the Cubists, with 
the Dadaist, Futurist, DeStijl or Bauhaus groups? Were 
the ground breakers individuals such as Max Bill, Jan 
Tschichold, Walter Gropius, Ladislav Sutnar, Herbert 
Bayer, Moholy-Nagy, Gyorgy Kepes or Lissitzky? 

The answer is yes to all this, and of course there 
were other influences.* 

The big question, though, is what put the skids on 
Modern? Why was it apparently so well understood by 


*The effect on Modern from art traditions which had not 
been exploited so much as Greco/Roman and Italian Renais- 
sance, were much at work—Oriental and primitive styles, for 
example. 


FREEMAN CRAW 


(then and now) part of one big move- 

ment. ‘To illustrate this further an exhi- 

bition of the best graphic art, printing, 

industrial design and architecture of the 

last 50 years would contrast sharply against one oi such 

work from 60 to 100 years ago (1910-60 with 1850-1900) . 

Now go back another 50 years—contrast 1850-1900 

with 1800-1859. The contrast here is not so great. There 

was not so much change although by 1900 Modern was 
surely taking root. 

Through a breaking down of centuries-old art laws, 
conventions and taboos, Modern was allowed literally 
to take shape. These convention overthrows might be 
listed as freedom to distort; freedom of arrangement, 
selection and execution; freedom in the use of mate- 
rials. The tour-de-force aspect in art was no longer im- 
portant here—how good, not how difficult to do’ was 
part of the new criterion. 
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A NEW ESTHETIC FROM THE MACHINE The machine ol- 
fered new forms and textures (and combinations there- 
ol) which bore strongly on the new design: those that 
came out of the machine naturally, those that went into 
it naturally and appropriately, A new esthetic 
about as a result, as a product and by-product of the 
machine. The “found object” became an important 
source of inspiration to the Modern artist designer; 


came 


and the machine, its products and by-products were 
looked to for such inspiration, in much the same way 
that the artist used (as inspiration) apples, oranges o1 
reclining nudes. The Dadaists, of course, made much 
of this in their compositions, Collage with its pasted- 
up textured materials was an important means of ex- 
pression for both the Cubists and Dadaists. 

[his technique carries over effectively into good con- 
temporary advertising design, as so many other design 
principles and techniques of this period have done, In 
painting (including collage) as well as architecture and 
printing design, old forms became new ones. A fabric 
of questionable quality, and taste, was taken out of its 
normal, perhaps dull setting and made to integrate 
brilliantly with other forms, colors, and textures on a 


“canvas.” The mood or atmosphere evoked by such 
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collage has made the technique most useful in advertis- 
ing design. The letter forms (headlines often cut out 
ol newspapers or magazines) were pasted on the 
canvas of the Cubist painter to relate there directly to 
the other abstract shapes—and, of course, to further 
create an atmosphere or nostalgia. This is, again, the 
method of the designer of today’s (and tomorrow's!) 
advertising. Old letter forms became new 
cause of the way they were used! And isn't this one an- 


forms be- 


swer to the current confused cry against “old fashioned 
type laces”? 

TO BE DIFFERENT 1S MODERN? The new art as a whole 
was, by the nature of it, so different that diflerentness 
was often misunderstood to be the main requirement 
for modern, “If it was different, it was modern.” This 
is Obviously poor reasoning, but even the important 
creators sometimes seemed to believe it. Such an at- 
titude was certainly not all bad, however, as it led art- 


ists designers toward new individual graphic solutions 
for each new work, and certainly kept them out of ruts. 
Since the basic discoveries and explorations of Modern 
have now been made, perhaps this “be different at all 
costs” complex will not be so over-emphasized. 

But with all the changes and the new concept, the 














sound and basic qualities of design and esthetics of the 
past not only persisted, but were intensified—assumed 
a more important place than before. Because realistic 
representation in painting (in magazines and in muse- 
ums), and other believed-to-be difficult things to do 
were no longer the criterion, good design and more 
effective visual expression had to be the reason and aim 
in this change-over to Modern. 


THE FUTURE As to typography (localized), that some- 


element in 
graphic design, a few specific points and beliels con- 
cerning the future-in-sight follow: 


times underrated, sometimes over-stressed 


1. The most widely and best used letters would con- 
tinue to be traditionally and anonymously familia 
forms... probably a continued use of a few of the best 
established and well designed old style letters, especially 
Garamond. The Modern Roman and transitional type 
letters (including Baskerville, Century Expanded, etc.) , 
Fevptian, Grotesque-Gothic types, however, would con- 
tinue to be widely used. Their natural shape and form 
relation to modern art and architecture this 
prediction easy. 


9 


makes 


These letters in wide present and future use (Bodoni, 
Fevptian, and Grotesque-Gothic) , have two basic con- 


lo left are three examples of work done 25-32 years 
ago which stack up well with the best contempo- 

rary work: 

Fig. 1. A title page designed by Jan Tschichold, de- 
signed in 1935, 

Fig. 2. Table set in Garamond with City Medium 
head. About this, designer Tschichold said: “Machine 
monotype without indentations, these tables are clear- 
er, more attractive and easier to set up.” 

Fig. 3. A cover for a prospectus by Herbert Bayer, de- 
sygned in 1928. The background ts blue with white 
sans serif grotesque letters. Subject of the photo: 
looking up at balconies on a side of an apartment 
building. Note the alignment of right edge of the 
building and “bauhaus.” 


Fig. 4. The type faces Lutecia and Times Roman are 
examples showing diagonal stress; the vertical stress 
is evident in Baskerville and Bodoni faces. 

Fig. 5. An example of uniform proportion vs. classic 
proportion. The types which demonstrate uniform 
proportion are Century Expanded and Franklin 
Gothic. Garamond and Futura Bold are examples of 
classic proportion. 


structional characteristics. (1) ‘TVheir proportion is uni- 
form (cap P’s and S’s are a little broader, D’s and O's 
are a little narrow). Their proportion is not a classic 
one, where P’s, and E’s and S’s are narrow and D’s and 
O’s are broad (as in Futura and Garamond). (2) Stress 
is vertical (bowls of lower case b's, e’s and d's, for ex- 
ample, stand straight, not tipped diagonally to the Jett 
as is normal in old style and classic letters. 

3. Letters for television (like gravure reproduction 
where letters tend to break up or become blurred) 
would best have strong hairlines, but at the same time 
be free of inkK—or blur—traps such as occur too easily 
in a lower case ‘e’ or ‘a’ of a heavy hairline. 

To sum up: the future is here. There is no reason to 
believe typography along with other phases of modern 
art will not continue in the direction it has been taking 
lor most of this century. The big changes in visual ex- 
pression of all kinds occurred more than 40 years ago 

.a change from a tradition which had lasted in its 
essentials for more than five centuries. An intelligent 
consolidation and development of the sound principles 
gained during the past 40-odd years would be a hopeful 
but not unreasonable forecast for future printing and 


typographic design. END 
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The next 20 vears should provide us 
with the perspective to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of an educational development 


which has grown with nearly explosive IN 

speed during the past two decades —the at THE 
rise of college and university depart- ee 
ments of art offering comprchensive stu- UNIV 

dio programs in all) of the majo 

branches of the visual arts. Although JAMES R 


there have been departments of art in 
many institutions of higher learning 
since the latter part of the 19th century, most of these 
departments were usually concerned only with the his- 
torical and critical aspects of art. 

Instruction in the practice of art and design as a 
major subject was usually left to the professional artists 
and academies. However, the old distinction between 
the academies and the college departments has been 
erased in much modern academic thinking. Today, art 
curricula in many American universities, in addition to 
courses offered in the history of art, are enriched with 
major programs not only in the classical subjects of 
drawing, painting, sculpture and architecture, but also 
in printmaking, the crafts, photography, advertising de- 
sign and industrial design. 

Although excellent and comprehensive programs in 
the practice of art are to be found in colleges and uni- 
versities in all sections of the country—and indeed som 
of the pioneers olf the movement were a lew private 
institutions in the East—the phenomenon can be ob- 
served in its most characteristic form in the large stat 
universities of the Midwest, West and South. 

In establishing major curricula in the practice of art 
the universities have recognized that the making of art 
is an intellectual activity as well as a technical and 
emotional one. In the traditional concept of the uni- 
versity this is a radical idea. Scholars everywhere grant 
the importance of art in a culture. And yet until re- 
cently higher education has invariably confined its con- 


cern with art to knowing, talking and writing about 


Senior industrial design: low cost dictating machine. 





PROGRAMS 


ART 


the product rather than with the act of 
its creation and production. 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION With the univer- 


sities and colleges now giving major at- 


nie tention to instruction in the creation 
yiouintig and production of art, they have also 
IES recognized the need of artists to be 

liberally educated. They have recog- 
SHIPLE nized that the artist’s necessity for a gen- 


eral aducation is really not different than 

that needed by the other prolessions, nor 
are his intellectual needs as a person and citizen greatly 
different. Such institutions recognize that the act of cre- 
ating art is also a liberalizing and enlightening activity 
lor anyone, whether or not he aspires to be an artist. 
Creative experiences in art have a place in general edu- 
cation; and consequently the university makes its studio 
offerings available to all students who can schedule 
them without regard to whether or not these students 
may aspire to become artists, 

There can be litthe doubt that these new concepts are 
affecting our cultural character as a nation to a marked 
degree. The state universities enroll a tremendous num- 
ber of students, actually a high proportion of all stu- 
dents enrolled at the collegiate level. During the past 
decade in particular a great many of the graduates ol 
these institutions have had a contact with living art, 
with living artists and students of art such as people 
have never before in history experienced on such a 
large scale. Such experiences with art will have a pro- 
nounced effect on these people for the rest of their lives. 
\s university graduates and because of their numbers 
their influence in the nation will be great. 

Ihis movement is also unquestionably producing a 
new breed of practicing artisis. More than hall of these 
institutions have curricula which permit a high propor- 
the academic 
A professional level 


tion of studio art in relation to more 
courses required for graduation, 
of competence can be obtained by the student regard- 
less of whether or not the institution admits to offering 


experimental problem. 
* We cater 
to 
Napoleons 


Advertising design 
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a program of professional intent. This is the case even 
when work in art is administered within the context ol 
Many of these 
institutions offer instruction in art within a special 


a college of Liberal Arts or Education. 


school or college of arts, in every way similar in or- 
vanization to their colleges or schools of engineering, 
commerce, education and agriculture. 

UNIVERSITY ART SCHOOLS At present some of the largest 
and most influential schools of art in the nation are to 
be found within universities, and their graduates repre- 
sent a substantial percentage of all graduates entering 
the art professions. Although, to my knowledge, ex- 
haustive studies in this have not been undertaken, an 
examination of the available biographical data on the 
most prominent painters, sculptors and printmakers 
will reveal that a large proportion of those under thirty- 
five vears of age received their professional training in 
universities, This will also be true for other categories 
of artists. It is probable that a majority of all practicing 
industrial designers, particularly the younger men, are 
university trained and educated. 

By and large such university alumni are doing very 
well in their respective activities, They are noticeably 
evident among the prize winners of national exhibi- 
tions of painting, sculpture, or crafts, and are equally 
prominent among the younger leaders of design and art 
in the business world. 

Interviews with a cross section of them will probably 
indicate that upon graduation they found themselves 
to be less polished in terms of the art skills than were 
their contemporaries from the art academies. Usually 
this deficiency was rapidly eliminated in the daily prac- 
lice of a professional routine, 

\nother facet of this movement is that the colleges 
and universities have actually forced a majority of the 
professional academies to add academic studies to theit 
curricula, Usually the percentage of such general edu- 
cation in relation to the studio courses is considerably 
Nonetheless the 
sunilarity to the college programs is noticeable and the 


less than in the case of the universities. 


Graduate painting class. 








old 


noticeable that most of the academies are now offering 


distinctions are increasingly blurred. It is also 
degrees, a further acknowledgment of the competition 
and prestige of the universities. 

A TYPICAL PROGRAM Some specifi description will help 
to explain the programs of the state university art 
departments. While examples could be drawn from a 
number of such institutions, | am obliged to use the 
Ilinois only I’m intimately ta- 


University ol because 


militar with it. 

The program in art at Hlinois is typical in many 
ways of the programs at other large state universities. 
It is typical in the excellent support and encouragement 
receives from the Universitity administration 
Board of 


which it 
and from. its Trustees, and the respect: ac- 
corded it by the faculty of other departments and col- 
leges. Such a condition is essential if any program is to 
flourish. Art like English or mathematics needs a sym- 
pathetic ear to consider its requests for budget and 
facilities; and even more it needs top administrators 
being 


a 


who value what is attempted. Frequently this 
value must be given on faith, for administrators and 
board members cannot always understand, nor can they 
be expected to always understand, the intent and mean- 
ing of contemporary painting, lor example, any more 
than they can be expected to always understand con- 
temporary theories of mathematics or philosophy. For- 
tunately such encouragement has been forthcoming to 
a very satisfactory degree. 

STUDENT'S CHOICE.At Illinois 
artists and scholars offers instruction in more than 100 
courses covering many different aspects of art. A’ stu- 
dent can pursue integratcd programs in advertising 


a facultv of more than 5) 


design, art education, art history, crafts, industrial de 
sign and painting. On the other hand he can elect one 
or more courses in art history and appreciation, draw- 
ing, design, painting in a variety of media, sculpture, 
printmaking, ceramics, metalwork, and other cratts 
Students majoring in art number approximately 500. 
Over 1,000 more 


other students are taking one ot 


Wood, relief, print work shop. 
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courses for their own enjoyment and enlightenment o1 
because the curricula in which they are enrolled require 
them to do so. The Department also participates in an 
active adult education program which offers instruc- 
tion in a considerable variety of beginning courses in 
art to approximately one thousand students in widely 
scattered communities throughout the state. Most state 
universities stress the service aspect of their work to a 
high degree. This has grown out of the agricultural 
and industrial aid programs upon which many of the 
institutions were founded. Many university depart- 
ments of art teach a much larger number of students 
from other colleges and departments on their campuses 
than is the case at Illinois. A few enroll more art 
majors. 

One of the primary objectives of these institutions is 
to help the student acquire a liberal education enabling 
him to lead a more useful and satisfying life regardless 
of what he may do following graduation. The extensive 
library resources and the great variety of courses, Cutting 
across every area of knowledge, which such large in- 
stitutions can provide, are important aids to the realiza- 
tion to this goal. 

Most of these institutions are also able to provide the 
student with a continuously rich fare of visiting artists, 
exhibitions, musical events, lectures, symposiums, dra- 
matic productions and similar cultural events. 

Vigorous exhibition programs have also been devel- 
Many are 
building important collections of art, particularly con- 
temporary art. Several have museums to house and ex- 
hibit their collections, several more are now in the 
process of constructing museums, Since 1948 Illinois 


oped by a majority of these institutions, 


has sponsored a biennial Festival of Contemporary 
Arts. In effect this is a five or six week program ol 
musical events, plays, films, lectures, and exhibitions 
participated in cooperatively by all the departments and 
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colleges which are related in any way to such activities 
A major part of the Festival is the University’s exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American Painting and Sculpture 
which brings to the campus the invited works of ap- 
proximately 135 leading contemporary artists. From 
each of these Exhibitions the University has made pur- 
chases for its growing permanent collection of contem- 
porary American art. 

THE ANSWER IS COMING The protagonists of State Uni- 
versity art programs such as those described, feel that 
the arts, the American public and perhaps even the 
world will be greatly benefited by this trend, Artistically 
speaking it will be a major component in the tulfill- 
ment of our democratic tradition. When a substantial 
percentage of the educated public and practicing artists 
have shared in a common educational experience at the 
highest level, it will surely influence education at the 
elementary and secondary levels; and if our expecta- 
tions are fulfilled it may lead to an integration of the 
arts with society such as existed in many advanced cul- 
tures until the industrial revolution. 

There are well qualified critics who hold that art 
will not be served by this movement; that democracy 
may be served but that ART will be destroyed. Some 
refer scornfully to the university art departments as 
the “happy land of tenure”—contending that the tenure 
rules in so far as the arts are concerned will serve only 
to protect the mediocre and uncreative. They contend 
that great art is not produced when the artist is secure. 
However, those of us who believe in the movement see 
little evidence today to justify this contention, We 
note with confidence that universities have provided a 
home for creative people in the scientific and other 
fields, and that such people have thrived on security, 
on quiet and time for thought. How is the artist dif- 
ferent? We are optimistic! The next decade or two 


should give us the answer. END 














“I’m not so concerned with the art or graphics of pack- 
age design as I am with new developments in packag- 
ing technique—new materials, new construction and 
new applications.” This statement was made some years 
ago by a specialist in package design. ‘Today any grocer 
or druggist’s shelf is testimony to the fervent enthusiasm 
with which such views have been endorsed. 

Technical advance in the field of packaging has been 
impressive indeed: the one-piece “flip-top,” the push- 
button container, the shining array of new plastics with 
ingenious closures, the cleverly contrived shapes that 
stack, fit refrigerators or pockets, col- 
lapse, expand, etc. But does all this make 
a package? No! There is more to a pack- 
age than convenience; it has to be looked 
at. How many flip-top cigarette packs o1 
regular cigarette packs, for that matter, 
afford any pleasure to the eye? How 
consistently are we blinded by the daz- 
‘ling display of vulgarity eagerly pro- 
vided by most push-button cans, cereal 


PAUL 


Packaging for Guinness 
beer: anonymous shepe 
enriched by design, 
See page 96. 


THE ART 
OF 
THE PACKAGE 


by 


RAND 


boxes, soaps, bread wrappers, etc? Many, admittedly, 
are cleverly packaged. Technologically, scientifically 
and hygienically, packages of today are practical, but 
are they beautiful? 

Functionalism does not preclude beauty, but it does 
not guarantee it either. 
OUTSHOUT THE COMPETITION! Indifference aesthetic 
factors and the espousal of vulgarity probably derive 
mainly from the advertiser’s single-minded preoccupa- 
tion with having his product noticed and then quickly 
identified. In the frantic hope of “standing out,” he 


to 


tries to outshout, outcolor, and outglitter 
his competitor, 

He approves gaudy color schemes, over- 
sized or misshapen lettering embellished 
with outlines, double or triple shadows, 
and other exhibitionistic of 
design. 


devices 


Good surface design is a complex mat- 
ter. It automatically result 
from the felicitous discovery of new ma 


does not 
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terials, ingenious closures or novel gimmicks, anymore 
than it derives from blatant display. “Surface design” 
should in no way imply superficiality, for it is this 
which often gives the designer the opportunity to en- 
rich and personalize and articulate an otherwise bare 
and anonymous shape. Such a goal can be arrived at 
through a design as simple as the Chanel label or one 
more complicated like the Guinness label. 

The obsession with functional shapes and new ma- 
terials is a dangerous limitation even for the conscien- 
It tends 
misconception of simplicity, translating 


tious designer blessed with a sensitive client. 
to promote a 
this admirable quality into bareness or rendering it 
scli-conscious to the point of vapidity, This tendency 
is pronounced in a number of the cigarette packs which 
have recently invaded the market. 

lt is not my intention to promote a movement to- 
wards fancy or complicated package design, but rather 
to stress the point that preoccupation with any one cle- 
ment of a visual object at the expense of others is im- 
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poverishing, and poverty in the literal sense is not a 
virtue of design, It is my contention that all the formal 
elements which comprise a package must be treated 
with understanding, with love, and with an equal 
amount of dignity. 

DIGNITY, RESPECT AND GUIDES Understanding means, 
among many things, that the designer must appreciate 
the difference between metal and plastic, glass and pot- 
tery, or paper and foil in terms of their graphic implica- 
tions. “Dignity,” like understanding, is a general term, 
a principle of action. It does not mean that a product 
name should be small when a large one would be more 
effective or that ornaments should or shouldn’t be used. 
It means that a sense of dignity and the respect for 
work which accompanies it are indispensable guides to 
the designer in determining such formal problems ol 
when, where and how. If a designer treats his work 
with love, he will, for instance, recognize the anecdotal 
or associative aspects of packages. He will know that 


buvers have visual memories and fondness tor the fa- 


Design should reflect 
package contents with 


grace and dignity... 


as do these for Garier 
Elixir and the tobacco. 

















miliar. He will then be better able to decide in the 
redesign of an old package which elements should be 
retained, discarded, altered or refined. He will be aware 
of the nostalgic appeal of old cigar boxes, Pears Soap 
wrappers, Victor’s barking dog and will wonder about 
the wisdom of streamlining the White Rock girl. 

Although it is only possible to deal in generalities 
when it comes to a description of artistic principles, it 
is useful to show them in action, to make them more 
concrete by example. I hope, therefore, the illustrations 
shown here will demonstrate some of the points I have 
tried to make. 

Chanel packaging is perhaps a classic in its field. Each 
formal ingredient makes a contribution of itself and 
for the whole—the color and quality of the paper used, 
the trademark and how it is placed as well as its size 
and weight, the type face (traditionally considered 
more suitable for Mack Trucks) the black border com- 
plementing the circular trademark, and finally the 
shape, size and proportion of the boxes and_ bottles 
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themselves. The combination of ingredients is in- 
divisable and to remove any one would destroy the 
package’s identity and beauty. The Chanel design is an 
excellent study in visual contrasts: here is black and 
white, round and straight, big and small, hard and 
soft. 
LABEL SHOULD ENRICH SHAPE In a recent exhibition of 
packaging at the Museum of Modern Art, a bottle of 
Odol mouthwash was prominently displayed, but it 
could only be identified by those familiar with its un- 
usual shape since the label, ironically, was removed. 
This, I imagine, was because the bottle looked better 
without it. The actual label is far from attractive, yet 
one can conceive of a label design which would not 
only serve its prime function—product identification— 
but which would enhance the already beautiful form 
by enriching or emphasizing its shape. 

The Chinese jardiniere (Kang Hsi, 1662-1722), al- 
though not in the strictest sense a package, poses the 
same problems that the design of any cylindrical pack- 


Chanel packaging is a classic 
in its field. 

Lower left: Mazetti candy 
box by Olle Eksell. 

Lower right: Swiss packaging. 

















age does—namely, working on a rounded surface. It is 
virtually impossible to imagine this vase without the 
bands of calligraphy which cover its entire surface, so 
in harmony with its form is the applied design. True, 
shape and proportion would remain unchanged, but 
the enriching exploitation of material, the emphasizing 
of contour, excitement of pattern and the interest of 
the message (poem) would unhappily be lost. 

At first glance it is difficult to ascertain why the pack- 
age of tobacco (on page 96) is so attractive. Is it the 
ornament, color, type, paper, texture or mere nostalgia? 
Looking analytically we find it is a fine study in con- 
trasts: plain brown paper, white label, ornamental 
border and simple typography. It is a soft package 
which contrasts with the britthe ornamentation of its 
surface design. The package suggests its contents and 
does so with grace and dignity. Similar qualities charac- 


terize the Garnier Elixir wood bottle. 

RESPECT FOR MATERIALS The other examples shown, both 
simple and complex, demonstrate that the package de- 
signers problem is not essentially one of looking for 
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new materials, but of understanding the importance of 
the artist’s hand in relation to those materials, whether 
they be old or new. A good package of yesterday, to- 
day, or tomorrow as well, expresses the respect of the 
artist for his materials in that he neither overwhelins 
them with meaningless or contrived ornament nor strips 
them of all interest and excitement out of a kind of 
engineering fetish. In a good package the designer does 
not seek to exploit the consumer’s visual memories and 
attachments by sentimental distortion but to express 
his objective appreciation of the fact that people do 
have strong affective reaction to “things.” This ap- 
preciation should promote a wider view of the de- 
signer’s job—he does not seek merely to convenience 
the hand nor to please the eye, but he may also, how- 
ever lightly, touch the emotions and gratify the human 
spirit. 

Rene Huyghe of the Louvre Museum has said, “Art 
was born of man’s need to leave his mark on Things” 
and the art of the package, it too, was born of this same 


need, END 


The Chinese jardiniene is not 
strictly speaking a package 

but it does pose the same problems 
as cylindrical packaging, 
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Ludlow’s new RECORD GOTHIC family of typefaces has been 
designed for contemporary needs—extremely open and mod- 
ern in character, clean-cut and highly readable. The wide range 
of sizes and weights permits great flexibility in typographic styl- 
ing, offering the designer and printer excellent color and texture 
control. Crisp, legible reproduction in any process is assured. 
Record Gothic is one more example of Ludlow’s continuing 
policy of supplying attractive and workable typefaces for fresh- 
ness and variety. Write for specimen sheets . . . and specify 
Ludlow typefaces on your next job. 
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Record Gothic Medium-Extended 


Available in sizes 6 to 48 point 


Record Gothic Extended 


Available in sizes 6 to 48 point 


Record Gothic Extended Italic 
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Record Gothic Condensed 


Available in sizes 6 to 72 point 
Record Gothic Condensed Italic 
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Record Gothic Bold 
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Continued from page 41 
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There was an old decanter 
and its mouth was gaping 
wide; the rosy wine had 
ebbed away and left 
its crystal side: and 
the wind went 
humming — 
humming up 
and down: the 
wind it flew, 
and through 
the reed-like 
hollow neck 
the _ wildest 
notes it blew. 
I placed it in 
the window, 
where the blast 
was blowing free, and 
fancied that its pale mouth 
sang the queerest strains to me. 
“They tell me—puny conquerors! the 
Plague has slain his ten, and war his 
hundred thousands of the very best of men; 
but I’’—’twas thus the Bottle spake—“but I have 
conquered more than all your famous conquerors, so 
feared and famed of yore. Then come, ye youths and 
maidens all, come drink from out my cup, the beverage 
that dulls the brain, and burns the spirits up; that 
puts to shame your conquerors that slay their scores 
below; for this has deluged millions with the lava 
tide of woe. Tho’ in the path of battle darkest 
streams of blood may roll; yet while I kill 
the body, I have damned the very soul. 
The cholera, the plague, the sword 
such ruin never wrought, as I 
in mirth or malice on 
the innocent have 
brought. And 
still I breathe 
upon them, and 
they shrink before my 
breath, while year by year my 
thousands go my dusty way of death.” 
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VOLUME 1X:4 (1954) 
Occasionally the editors would pre- 
sent a showing of interesting, often 
important, designs that had been 
collected over some time. Such was 
this article on “Figurative Typog- 
raphy.” 


We present here, without much 
comment, some old and some re- 
cent examples of figurative typogra- 
phy. We were shocked to discover 
that so obvious a temptation as 
drawing with words should have 
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20 years < The growth of graphic design 


surprises no one. It was a response to the in- 


@ 20 YEARS IN PRINT 


found in the long and busy history 
of printing so few sinners. While 
Mallarme, Dylan Thomas, e.e. suasive. This was an environment for flour- 
cummings, and others have dealt ishing growth. 20 years > Certainly the 
we cna —_ typos! anaes future holds no less challenge, no less prom- 
settings in a non-figurative sense, 


creased need for printed communication, 


explicit and articulate, arresting and per- 


Apollinaire is still the lonely classic ise, for the spiral of growth is dynamic, geo- 
metric. <> Tri-Arts Press, Inc., New 
York, produces printed material in the con- 
temporary idiom to solve today’s marketing. 
and public relations problems.Graphic func- 
tions are designing, typesetting, printing by 
offset and letterpre E 
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with out de bate 
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Of her fup port, 
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Vertue and grace 
Stay and comfort 
Of Albions ref, 
The founde Pillar 
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among the poets. His calligrammes, 
“TI pleut,” and “la Tour Eiffel” are 
virtually symbols for the whole 
field of figurative typography. 

Our search naturally brought us 
such familiar whims as the delight- 
ful comment on flight from ‘“Win- 
nie the Pooh,” the Tail in ‘Alice,” 
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Printing that produces! That's why 
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One 
day in May when Chamberlain 
went out for exercise, he blithely strolled 
down Oxford Street, beneath sun-brightened skies. But 
suddenly he felt a qualm—what was it he forgot? Could he 
have failed to tell the king about the Irish plot; or could he 
have some conference set for this very hour; and did he warn the 

royal guards to double guard the Tower? Now while he pondered many 
things, a cloud shut out the sun, but Chamberlain kept wondering what 
he had or hadn't done; until a downpour dashed all thoughts of sta 
and protocol. “By Jove! I recollect,” he cried, “I left. my parasol 
“Ah!” —_— “Ah” “Ah” “Ah 


Cc 


and a few tasteless advertisements. 
From last year’s crop of Christmas 
cards, we managed to salvage a tree 
set in type, complete with colored 
O’s hanging from Bonodi branches. 
In a school, we saw a student in- 
volved in a huge landscape of 
wooden type faces. But aside from 


TO 


Farrar & Rinehart 
Simon & Schuster 
Coward-M°Cann 
Limited Editions 
Harcourt, Brace 
Random House 
Equinox Press 
Smith & Haas 
Viking Press 
Knopf 
Dutton 
Harper’s 
Scribner’s 
Covici, Friede 


these examples and the few we pub- 
lish in the following pages, that’s 
about all. (And we know that 
somewhere in an office corner a tal- 
ented but bored secretary is trying 
to type her boss’s face.) 

We wonder how our competitive 
quest for novelty as well as our 
newly-acquired taste for experimen- 
tation has managed to avoid so rich 
an opportunity for expression, hu- 
mor, attention-getting, and, why 
not, creative play? 


Continued on page 106 
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For Offset 


HI-ARTS LITHO €.1S. 
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O “CATCH THE EYE” 
The carefully chosen pastel shades of 
Esopus Tints strike a happy medium be- 
tween color enough to catch the eye and restraint 
enough to permit of highly effective fine-screen 
halftone printing by either letterpress or offset. 


One ink impression on an Esopus Tint gives the 
feeling of two-color printing; two impressions give 
the feeling of three colors. 


Stocked for fast service in Green, Canary, Blue, 
Pink, Peach, India, Goldenrod. 


The Martin Cantine Company 
Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 
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A ed VOLUME X:2 (April-May, 1956) 
a ae An entire issue was devoted to 


to Oris WOT Italian graphics. Most of the issue 

y was an earnest, deadly serious ac- 
count of design in Italy .. . but de- 
signer Munari added his touch of 
humor. 





When we asked Munari to send 
us something for the Italian issue 
of PRINT, we expected to see his 
latest posters, his most recent chil- 
dren’s book or his newest abstrac- 
tion. Instead, he confirmed his un- 























a pleasure to use, especially since cost is 
pennies per word . . . quality unquestion- 
ably finest professional grade . . . the 
convenience, speed, simplicity perfect 
supplements to the pressure of production. 
Filmotype . . . the hottest machine in the 
field of cold composition! 

AND CONSIDER: the most all-inclusive style 
selection in photo-typesetting/From 12 pt. 
to 144 pt./Screens, tints right from the 
machine/Limitless intermixing of faces. 








NOTE: Play it safe. ..save... with the 
Filmotype “‘Pays-for-itself” Purchase 
Plan. Write for complete details, today. 
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7500 McCormick Bivd., Skokie, lil. 

Hove the Filmotype representative make 
an appointment in my own office for a 
demonstration. 

Send me further information about the 
Filmotype Photo Lettering Machine. 


Like real cool, man. That’s what you'll ' 
say about the Filmotype Photo-Typeset- ¢ 
ting Machine. Cold composition for every 
display type and lettering need! Actually 
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continued on page 109 











COLOR —at life-saving work 


THIS BRIGHT SYMBOL is seen and 


respected at school crossings across 
the land. It’s just another way we 
automatically employ color to help 
make life safer and happier. 
Many advertisers, printers and 
purchasers of printing are employ- 
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Companion Lines: Howard Ledger * Howard Mimeograph 
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ing this same sound concept- 
printing on pleasantly hued bonds, 
achieving new effects and new ways 
to command attention. 

Howarp Bonn in twelve clean, 
pastel colors is perfect for these pur- 


poses. Its uses are many—business 


forms, inter-office correspondence, 
price lists, to name just three. Its 
quality is constant. Its cost is attrac- 
tive to economy-minded users. 
Your printer or paper merchant 
will show you Howarp Bonn samples 


in colors—and a new exciting white. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


“The Nation’s 


1 Offset 
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Business Paper’’ 


Howard Duplicator * Howard Posting Ledger 





Printed on Maxwell Offset—Basis 80—Linen Finish 


“Sunday Morning, Point Barrow’ is a timely touch of 


D ISCOVe mes 1n Americana by Mario Cooper while on temporary duty with 


the U. S. Air Force in Alaska. Mr. Cooper, award-win- 


: i American Art ning painter, sculptor and illustrator is President of The 


American Water Color Society. Notice how his bleak, but 


Maxwell Offset subtly hued portrayal lives again in this Maxwell Offset 


reproduction. Then imagine your own color lithography 
on this fine sheet. Specify, insist on Maxwell Offset. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. e Maxwell Paper Company Division e Franklin, Ohio 
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Why have DULL 
Coles Bulleting ? 


NOW... 4-COLOR PROCESS PICTURES 
on your 
SALES BULLETINS 
HOUSE ORGANS 


DIRECT MAIL PIECES 
LETTERHEADS 


for little more than a penny apiece 


A new concept in printing developed by 
Colortone Press makes this possible. 
Fascinating Color Idea Kit will give you the 
details. Send for it today on your letterhead. 
It’s free, of course. 


RIGHT on time . . . always! 


Colortone puss 


Creative Printing through § Lithography 


COLOR STATIONERY SPECIALISTS 
2412 17th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 



























CRAFTOOLS 


for 
PRINTMAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


JAPANESE BARENS 
PRINTING BRUSHES 
HANDMADE PAPERS 
ETCHING PRESSES 
PRINTING: PRESSES 


LITHO STONES 


Send for Complete Catalog of Supplies 
for Etching * Lithography °* 
Woodblock Printing 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. P, 396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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“.. the best art is 
better with Grumbacher 


TOUALITY 
TOP 


TALENT... fF? 


... used by the artists and 
designers at award-winning 
Lester Rossin Associates. 


Designers’ Color Sets with large 
diameter round cakes— 

26-26 24 colors... .$4.95 
26-13 12 colors. ... 2.50 
26:7 ..... 6 colors. 1.40 


Tubes—%4”" x 4”—45¢ 
Refill cakes—25¢ 
Gold & Silver—50¢ 





ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


460 West 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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predictability by sending us, with- 
out comment, a few dozen drawings 
of forks. We believe that there is 
no moral to these drawings, but we 
do recognize certain neurotic ex- 
pressions. Some seem aggressive, 
others timid, introverted, sadistic, 
snobbish, authoritarian and, one at 
least, accident prone. Or are they 
the passive victims of compulsive 
eaters who impatiently stab their 
dish? 

































speedball 
_ does 
either with 


‘Y SAN ease 


Artists for years have known the quality of the Speedball Products . . . 5 styles and 36 points plus 
4 steel brushes. With this combination you can produce drawings that will earn immediate approval. 
Comprehensive lettering charts on request for only.08in stamps. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 
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It identifies the 
most popular illustration 
board in America — 
famous since 1868 for 
its dependability in 
practically all mediums, 
particularly water color. 


At all ort ponpilers 


in 22 x 30” a 

30 x 40” ; ’ . ’ 

Stage or Charles T. Bainbridge’s Sons 
Double Thick 12 Cumberland Street 


Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 






















THE COVER FOR THIS ISSUE 


OF PRINT WAS PRINTED ON 
CHAMPION’S 


Ceomehote 


CAST COATED PAPERS 


Distributed in New York City by 
FOREST PAPER CO., Inc 
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VOLUME X:5 
(October-November, 1956) 

Leo Lionni had this to say about 
cartoonist Osborn: 


The bold, smooth, generous 
sweep of the line makes you say 
“It’s an Osborn.” Next, you find 
vourself screwing your face into the 
countenance in the drawing, twist- 
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Herbert Matter 
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DRAMATIC 8-HOUR 
SCIENTIFIC TEST PROVES 
HIGGINS DRAWS LONGER... 


WITHOUT CLOGGING YOUR PEN 


Here's what it means to you in dollars and cents! 





Less valuable working time lost cleaning or 
changing clogged pen points! Less aggravation 
from clogged nibs and inaccurate results! 


Independent laboratory tests prove that HIG- 
GINS clogs pens less than other brands of india ink. 


Using this electric pen-dipping machine, iden- 
tical, clean pen points were dipped repeatedly into 
HIGGINS and other brands. 


SEE THE AMAZING RESULTS: 


Brand X Brand Y Higgins 
School teacher off to school 


March 3, 1959. Af- March 2, 1959. Af- March 1, 1959. Af- 
ter 3 hours, 47 ter 4 hours, 3_ ter 8 hours, pen 
minutes — pen minutes ~ pen point dipped in 
point dipped in- point dipped in- HIGGINS shows 
to Brand X is to Brand Y is first signs of 
clogged with useless. Point and clogging. Main 
gum, completely ink channels caked ink channels 
useless. with gum. clear. Pen still 
writes, 


MORE PROOF that HIGGINS means ease of use...and that ( 
America's finest india ink means HIGGINS! 


The basic art medium since 1880 
At art and stationery dealers everywhere 


HIGGIN INk CO,INC. Qian 
continued on page 116 BROOKLYN.NEW YORK “See” 
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Happy 20th ANNIVERSARY to PRIN Tt 


from your proud Printers —Monumental Printing Company 





¢ MONUMENTAL PRINTING is also proud to be celebrating its own 42nd Anni- 
versary of printing many other fine Magazines and House Organs throughout the 
United States, including: 


AMERICAN FORESTS since 1919 GENERAL FEDERATION 
CATHEDRAL AGE since 191‘ CLP WOMAN 
-2847 : JOURNAL OF FORESTRY since 192 MILITARY ENGINEER sinc 


eee ar 


ind 82 other 


We would be pleased to give you a Production analysis and Price quotation on your 
Magazine or House Organ. 


Phone John Ferguson IV at Baltimore (Main Office): BE 5-9141 
Washington: NA 8-8554 
New York: RE 2-2889 


or write: MONUMENTAL Printing Company 
3110 Elm Avenue 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 

















Janson, a Monotype face with a fine traditional 
S background, is notable for its utility and legi- 





bility and has been popular with American book 
designers and typographers for many years. 


Janson is available from 8 to 18 point for Mono- 





type machine composition in roman, italic and 
small caps, and in display from 24 to 36 point. 
Please send for the Janson specimen sheet. 


Lanston Monotype Company 24th and Locust Streets Philadelphia 
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The hard seat 


















At three times the price, 
you can't buy a better luci! [ 
SOLD DIRECT ONLY J 





with a ten day 
money-back GUARANTEE 
18”x 24” focal plate, 
17”x23” copy board. 
Four dia. up or down. 
Hundreds sold to the 
nation’s top firms... 
never a return! 


19 00 complete with R 
Raptar F 4.5 lens 
Send for literature today! 
LUCYGRAF Mfg. Co. 


1929 N. Hillhurst Ave. F 
L.A. 27, NO. 1-0637 
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A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER 


MEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 







MADISON 
AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22 
































ing your body into its gesture—you 
hum with the tune, so to speak. For 
a moment the drawing and you are 
playing Marcel Marceau; you be- 
come, in pantomime, the drawing. 
Surprise: you have never moved a 
muscle, 

This, in a sense, is the secret of 
every good cartoonist. If you want 
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Whatever your art problem-—let us solve it. 
CHARLES W. NORTH STUDIOS, INC. 
79 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. MU 6-5740 











WE ARE PROUD TO HANDLE 
CIRCULATION FULFILLMENT 
AND ADDRESSING FOR— 


PRINT MAGAZINE 





BATT, BATES & CO. 1407 K ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
OFFSET PRINTING — MAILING — AUTOTYPING — _MIMEOGRAPHING 


ADDRESSING BY ADDRESSOGRAPH — SPEEDAUMAT — ELLIOTT OR TYPEWRITER 
CUSTOMER PLATE LIST MAINTENANCE 
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VELOXES 
Mask-O-Neg 


VELOXES, COPY PRINTS, COLOR FILTERING. BLOW-UPS 
PHOTOSTATING, COLOR FILTERING, FILMOTYPE LETTERING 


Ca 6-8440 


142 GREENE STREET + NEW YORK CITY 12 




















Advertisers who have helped make 
this “20th Anniversary Edition” possible 


Advertiser Page 
American Cyanamid 39, 40 
American Type Founders 4 
American Writing Paper 

Corporation 3 
Amsterdam Continental 21 
Appleton Coated Paper 

Company 19, 20 
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Charles E. Cooper, Ine 9 
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Designers 3 . 14 
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Famous Artists Schools 36 
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C. Howard Hunt Pen Co 111 
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Ludlow Typograph Company . #9 
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Mayshark & Keyes Mi 
Mead Papers, Inc. 27, & 
Monogram Art Studio IBC 
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Company .... 113, 114 
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Service iby 
Charles North Studio 118 
Photo-lettering, Inc. 1% 
Mel Richman, Inc. 124, 125 
George Samerjan a 
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Stoessel Studios 1% 
Sudler, Hennessey & Lubalin 4, 5 
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You're quite right, Mac - untess yours is one of the cities or states where there 
has been some quiet tinkering with the guarantees you think you have under 
the Bit of Mights. Take & minutes te re-read this happy document W you haven't 
2 copy handy, we'll be gind to send you one lavishly Mustreted by R. Osborn. 


The selector (sculpture, silks, cultures, 
everything every minute) 


DAVID STONE . DON MILLER STUDIO 
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Creati@™® thinking and careful production planning on every layout. illustration and mechanical 


GRABER ART ASSOCIATES 


37 WEST 57 STREET+NY*PLAZA 3-3251 
Our new printed portfolio of samples sent on request 








Greeter 





real audience participation, draw a 
grimace on a blackboard. 

But, even in his easiest advertis- 
ing illustrations (where compro- 
mise is like water in the wine) , Os- 
born goes much deeper, closer to 
the core of art. He expresses him- 
self. Each drawing carries his en- 
thusiastic vitality, his moral sense 
(so Wisconsin) , his optimism, his 
sense of belonging (so American) . 
When you say “It’s an Osborn,” 
you recognize too, beyond the me- 
chanical character of the line, these 
qualities. You say, in effect, “It’s 
Osborn. .. .” 





Prime Source for your 
picture needs: 


Acclaimed for the originality of its graphic 
material, the expertness of its service. 
Millions of illustrations all selected to serve 


the very needs of today’s designers. 
Any subject: from Alchemy to Zodiac. 


Any technique: from cave art to 
Gay Nineties photographs. 


Any mood: whimsical—factual—prophetic. \ 


Whether you need a single picture or a 
complete picture history, selections 
will reach you promptly for free inspection 


Ask for descriptive folder 6A. 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 





215 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ¢ PL 8-0362 
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VOLUME Xl1:3 (1957) 
Out of the design schools very often 
come magnificent design and fine 
art concepts and renditions. Here is 
a portion of an article on calligraphy 
at Cooper Union written by Paul 
Standard. 

Teaching of calligraphy at the 
Cooper Union Art School is basic 
to the training of letters, typogra- 
phers, painters, illustrators, and 
draftsmen. 

It is the “Latin” of the visual 
arts, the creative tool for both use- 
ful and aesthetic purposes. It is 
fundamental to the formation of 
the skills of eye and hand, a rigid 
discipline as well as a form of free 
expression; it lays the foundation 
for creative sensitivity to line, 
shape, space, movement, balance, 
unity, rhythm, etc., qualities in- 
herent to all works of art.... 
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PHOTO-LETTERING'S 1960 ALPH 


The most informative alphabet style book ever published. 
Convenient 9x 12'size— 736 pages divided into four major sections. 


: i 
- SYMBOL DESIGN GWwayve PUBLIOTH 


| = GYMBOL DESIGN gwaye = 
Sie SS 


Professiunal Edition published by Photo-Lettering Inc. $20. 





ABET THESAURUS” 





—CYMBOL DESIGN 
UaYS PUBLIC TH § 1. Introductory material and indices 
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Bie § 2. Weight comparator & style selector 
-~ BENGUIAT TREASURY OF CREATIVELY DECION 


~ BENCUIAT TREACURY OF CREATIVELY DECI § 3. General listing of styles in family 
~ BENCUIAT TREACURY OF CREATIVELY CI relationships * 
«+ BENGUIAT TREASURY OF CREATIVELY DECTCN 
rae ee | § 4. Complete display of supplementary 
— CONTEMPORARY ‘DESIGN WITHOUT TRICKY M services with illustrated glossary 
— CONTEMPORARY DESIGN WITHOUT TRICKY M 
- CONTEMPORARY DESICAL WITHOUT TRICKY M 


= CONTEMPORARY DESIGN WITHOUT TRICKY M 


% The entirely new general listing 


| --TREASURY OF CREAT 
= TREASURY OF Gamma ana shown at left displays all styles in 
- TREASURY OF CREATIVELY DECT family relationships with expanded, 
| 7 TREASURY OF CREATIVELY DECT condensed and obliqued derivations 








of each; copiously annotated with 





informative marginal notes, cross- 
references and footnotes. 











Reference Edition published by Reinhold Publishing Corp.,N. ¥. 810. 


PHOTO-LETTERING, Inc. 216 East 45 - NEW YORK - Mu 2-2346 
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ful and aesthetic purposes. I is 
fundamental to the formation of 
the skills of eye and hand, a rivid 
discipline as well as a form of free 
expression; it lays the foundation 
for creative sensitivity to line, 
shape, space, movement, balance, 
unity, rhythm, etc., qualities in- 
herent to all works of art. ... 


VOLUME XIlI:1 

(July-August, 1958) 

The first of the annual issues de- 
voted to paper’s role in design was 
published. Essentially profound and 
serious in nature and coverage, 
“relief”? came by way of an article 
on ‘Origami—Paper Making.” 


In Japanese, Ori means “‘to fold,” 
“gami” means “paper.” Origami (to 
fold paper) is an ancient tradition 
in the Far East, dating from the 
first appearance of paper in China. 
From Japan, where knowledge of 
the art has been passed down from 
generation to generation origami 
spread to all parts of the World. 
Wherever paper has appeared, pa- 
per folding has followed, either car- 
ried from Japan or developed in- 
dependently. ... 

In the work of Akira Yoshezama 
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we at mel richman inc., believe creative talents produiteati 
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paprr folding has been elevated to 
the status of pure art. Since he 
staried at the age of four (he is now 
in his early 40’s) he has created a 
fantasia of paper composed of over 
90,000 figures of animals, birds, 
people, and abstract sculpture. Mr. 
Yoshezama deplores the use of scis- 
sors. His object is to create his 
works strictly by folding one or two 
sheets of paper. The simpler cre- 
ations of the sort that appeal to 
children, such as birds that flap 
their wings or pick up objects with 
their beaks, may be fashioned by a 
few simple folds in a matter of sec- 
onds. On other more complicated 
works Mr. Yoshezama spends hours. 
Completely new ideas take several 
days for their artistic execution. 
In his experiments he has used 
practically every kind of paper 
known to man from papier-mache 
to parchment, even newspaper 
mats... . 


VOLUME XIII :1 
(January-February, 1959) 

By this time PRINT was publishing 
more and more issues with central 
themes. This was devoted to the 








wide range of printing surfaces. It 
had an aluminum foil cover—by 
way of demonstrating one of the 
use s fora newer medium. Great in- 
sight into packaging papers was 
given by Albert Kner. 


The Designer is one of the most 
important human elements in pack- 
aging. He influences—and is guid- 
ed by available materiais produc- 
tion. Much has been said about 
the Designer—the creator of pack- 
aging and packaging ideas. But for 
the moment, let us say that two 
basic requirements must be met by 
a successful package Designer. 

First, he must be able to see 
relationships among concepts, re- 
quirements, opportunities and limi- 
tations which are inherent in spe- 
cific packaging problems. He must 
be able to divorce his personal in- 
clinations and prejudices from these 
relationships and work creatively 
with only those opportunities and 
limitations applicable to a specific 
packaging problem. 

Secondly, the Designer must 
strive to view each job as an indi- 
vidual problem. Only in this way 
can specific, accurate, workable solu- 
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trinity 8-5500 

15 n. presidential blvd. 
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Call Cl 6-3968. 


Ask to see our portfolio. You'll find many ideas 


Imaginative promotion 


designs 
fine booklets and folders 








and bright solutions for your promotion. 


STOESSEL STUDIOS 
21 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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tions be created... . 

A major task confronting the De. 
signer is that of coping with limita- 
tions. Often in meeting personal 
limitations and exploiting special 
talents, the Designer overlooks the 
limitations imposed by marketing 
realities and production considera- 
tions. 

To develop packages which will 
be successful in today’s changing 
competitive market, the Designer 
must come to rely more heavily on 
research. Experience indicates that 
research information—from simple 
observation to help from research 
specialists—used properly tends to 
stimulate creative design approaches 
by making the Designer more aware 
of all facets of marketing and de- 
sign problems. . 


VOLUME XIII :3 (May-June, 1959) 
One of the “hottest” subjects in 
years to interest the designer is the 
building of a corporate identity 
program. This issue was devoted 
entirely to the subject—and, to a 
degree, pivoted around one of the 
greatest corporate image stories: 
that of CBS, as told by Bill Golden, 
who created the CBS “eye.” 


A trademark does not in itself 
constitute a corporate image. As | 
understand the phrase (which is 
rapidly becoming as tedious as 
“group think” or “creativity’’) it 





is the total impression a company 
makes on the public through. its 
products, its policies, its actions and 
its advertising effort. I suppose a 
trademark can serve as a reminder 
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of a corporate image, if you have 
one. 

The “image” of the CBS Televi- 
sion Network would undoubtedly 
be a strong one even if it undertook 
no advertising in print, since its 
“product” is before your eye so 
often. 

If you like the programs it broad- 
casts, you probably think of its sym- 
bol as a good one. If you don't, the 
symbol would represent something 
distasteful to you... . 

We also try to keep affiliated sta- 
tions from misusing it, but I’m 
afraid this is something of a losing 
battle. It’s amazing to me how 
easily it can be made to look repul- 
sive. 

It is used so often that it some- 
times seems like a Frankenstein to 
me, but I am grateful it is such a 
versatile thing that there seems to 
be no end to the number of ways 
it can be used without losing its 


identity... . 
END * 








PRINT—A BIT OF HISTORY 

“Now, more than ever, we all need to use the powcr 
of the graphic arts as one of the greatest instruments 
we have to build a better world. PRINT intends to dem- 
onstrate the importance of this to you, how and why 























its affects you and how it can be improved.” 

This forthright intention appeared in an editorial 
in the first issue of pRINT in 1940. Its aspiration has 
served as a guide and will continue to guide PRINT in 
the years to come. 

PRINT was established by William Edwin Rudge, 
member of an illustrious printing family. Aiding him 
were several well known graphic arts personalities, 
including Ray Nash, John Taylor Arms and Carl 
Rollins. 

Early issues were replete with examples of fine etch- 
ings, color photogravure, collotype, silk screen, aniline 
and various other printing media. 

First published at New Haven, the headquarters 
later moved to Woodstock, Vermont, where Mr. Rudge 
also operated the Elm Tree Press. With Volume 7, 
produced in 1952 (print had now moved to New 
York) print changed from a quarterly to a bi-month- 
ly. Meanwhile, names such as Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
Ronald G. Macdonald, Karl Kup, Frank Lieberman, 
Paul Standard, Lawrence C. Wroth and Merle Armi- 
tage became associate editors. 

Starting with Volume 8, Lawrence A. Audrain be- 
came editor. A new format, new policy and a larger 
size were adopted. Without compromising on quality, 
PRINT addressed much of itself to the more practical 
aspects of graphic art and design, along with the tra- 
ditional and aesthetic. 

Still another significant mark in PRINT’s progress Oc- 
curred in 1956 when Leo Lionni joined PRINT as Law- 
rence Audrain’s co-editor. He was associated with the 














magazine for nearly two years. After the untimely 
passing of Mr. Audrain in 1957, the present publish- 
ing team took over . . . officially with the February, 
1958, issue. 

Its direction has remained essentially the same: to 
demonstrate the inspiring concepts and ideas for the 
graphic design field. To assist in this direction, many 
top designers and consultants have contributed their 
ideas, designs and articles. Too, each issue is now de- 
signed by a “guest art director”’—generally a noted 
designer/art director — which adds to PRINT’s fresh, 
unique visual appearance. The editorial board has 
been augmented by representatives of many aspects of 
the graphic design field. They coordinate with PRINT’s 
internal staff, headed by Executive Editor Nanci A. 
Lyman, to produce a magazine that is helpful, stimu- 
lating and inspiring to readers. 

On the business end (a barometer of reader and 1n- 
dustry approval) PRINT is gaining, too. Starting with 
this Anniversary Edition, PRINT’s audited circulation 
will be 10,000 copies. This is a startling increase from 
the early days, and a heartening 2,000 increase over 
as late as January, 1959. Lots of advertisers are dis- 
covering PRINT, too. In 1958 advertising increased 
three-fold from PRINT’s best previous year. In 1959 it 
just about doubled 1958. And advance orders for 
1960 already outnumber the 1959 figure. 


All of this wonderful support is warmly appreciated 
and will greatly aid the challenge of making PRINT 
more and more useful and inspiring in the exciting 
future ahead. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Paper Used in This Issue: Cantine’s Zena and Zenagloss, 70# 
Cover—Champion’s Kromekote Cover, 65#. 

Type Faces In This Issue: Baskerville Roman and Italic; 
Futura Bold, Book and Medium; News Gothic. 




















illustration 


MAIDIE AT MONOGRAM 









JEROME MARTIN 


This syncopated selling scene by versatile 
Jerry Martin is just one of many effective 
visual styles in the new idea-talent 
file...“Made At Monogram.” 


The first portfolio release mailed this 
month also shows Jerry’s well-tuned 
talents in other illustration techniques... 
dramatic diversification that makes 

him practically a one-man-band of the 
drawing board. Following Jerry will 
come a full visual orchestration of the 
nation’s most complete graphic creativity 


showcasing...'*The Men of Monogram." 


To strike up a band of imaginative 
ideas that can put your sales on the 
upbeat, get in concert with all 

“The Men of Monogram" performing 
in this portfolio ‘‘Made At Monogram."”’ 





You can get your free copy simply by 
waving a baton at the Monogram studio 
nearest you: Monogram Art Studio, 

515 Madison Ave., New York 
GO-Monogram, 1666 Penobscot Blidg., 
Detroit » Owen-Mastropaul (affiliate), 
114 Norma Rd., Syracuse 
Mossman-Munschauer (affiliate) 
337 St. Paul Place, Baltimore. 
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hevrolet dealer record jacket/Campbell Ewald, Detroit/Wally Overhardt, AE/ John Reizian & Jim Bernardin, ADs/Monogramelesign, Frank Mayo. 









This represents one 
of the 949 color chips in the 
Fourth Edition of the Color Harmony Manual. 


The plastic chips, matte cn one side and glossy 
on the other, are arranged and notated according to 
the Ostwald color system. They are contained in a leather 
briefcase and are designed for easy removal. 


Color selection is simplified and color identification 
is accurate when you use the manual. It is a standard 
color reference in use throughout the world. 
The price is $150.00. 


Color Standards Department 
Container Corporation of America 
38 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








